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THE WEEK. 





Mr. GLADSTONE passed through 
town at the beginning of the week 
on his way to the Riviera. On 
Monday evening he received a 
visit from Mr. T. P. O'Connor, who went to him for 
the purpose of presenting him with an address on 
behalf of the Irish-Americans. Although the pro- 
ceedings at the presentation were absolutely in- 
formal, Mr. Gladstone took the opportunity of 
stating, first, that his own interest in the Nationalist 
cause in Ireland would continue unabated as long as 
he lived, and, secondly, that the prospect of Ireland 
obtaining her political rights must be dependent 
upon the maintenance of unity among the National- 
ists themselves. This was the ex-Premier’s only 
political utterance during his short stay in town— 
the first he has made since he underwent the 
operation for cataract. He left London on Tues- 
day morning for Cannes, in good health and buoyant 
spirits. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE allusion to the necessity for unity among the 
Nationalists in Mr. Gladstone’s remarks was clearly 
prompted by the unfortunate utterances of Mr. 
Healy on a recent occasion. These utterances were 
regarded by the Freeman's Journal as being nothing 
less than a declaration of war against the present 
leaders of the Nationalist party. It was announced, 
on the authority of the Freeman, that Mr. Healy 
was in revolt, had declared war to the knife 
on some of his principal colleagues, and especially 
that he had determined to attack the seats of Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Dillon, and others. 
The absurdity of such a proceeding would be self- 
evident, and we are not surprised therefore to learn 
that, though Mr. Healy used some contentious phrases 
he would better have avoided, he said nothing so 
wild as his critics would have us believe. It is a 
pity he allowed an address to be presented to him 
which contained some unjust charges against his 
colleagues ; and, indeed, on several occasions we have 
had to lament his want of temper, but that is no 
reason for exaggerating his violence. If there are 
differences of opinion on questions of tactics or 
other matters between different sections of Irish 
Nationalists, the section which has the support of 
the Constituencies ought to be able either to gain a 
majority or increase its majority by getting candid- 
ates of that section adopted when vacancies arise, 
without upsetting the coach. We should not in 
England call a movement by Radicals to get Radi- 
cal, as against Liberal, candidates selected by the 





Liberal Associations either a faction-fight or a 
revolt. But then we would keep our temper, more 
or less—both Liberals and Radicals. It is note- 
worthy that the elections for county and civic 
delegates to the Council of the National Federation, 
except in the West, seem to have resulted in a 
majority of instances in the return of gentlemen 
agreeing, in general policy, with Mr. Healy, including 
a number of priests, 


THERE was a mild sensation on Monday afternoon 
in consequence of the publication by the Pall Mall 
Gazette of a rumour that Sir William Harcourt was 
about to resign office, and that a dissolution was 
imminent. The rumour was promptly contradicted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, and 
there is no doubt that, in the form in which it 
appeared, it was manifestly absurd. At the same 
time, it is notorious that the Opposition have 
been building largely of late upon the somewhat 
peculiar course which Sir William Harcourt has 
seen fit to adopt since the close of last session. 
They have been strengthened in their belief that 
all was not as it should be in the relations of 
Sir William and his colleagues by the statements 
and innuendoes of Mr. Labouchere, to whom they 
attribute an authority on this matter which that 
gentleman himself would, we believe, be the last to 
claim. It is fortunate, in these circumstances, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have an early 
opportunity of making his true sentiments known 
through the speech he is about to deliver to his 
constituents. We have no doubt that Sir William 
Harcourt will seize the opportunity which is thus 
afforded him of putting an end to rumours that 
must be at least as distasteful to him as they can 
be to anybody else. 


THE question of the Navy, and of the full execu- 
tion of the programme of work adopted by the 
Admiralty last year, is beginning to attract the 
attention of the country. The speech of the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty at Dundee on Wednesday 
will concentrate that attention upon the points of 
greatest importance. Mr. Robertson reminded his 
audience that last year the Admiralty brought 
forward their shipbuilding proposals not as being 
complete in themselves, but merely as being the 
first portion of a programme it would take several 
years to carry out. The second portion of that 
programme is now due, and cannot be delayed or 
neglected. It consists, as Mr. Robertson said, of 
a further measure ot shipbuilding and a large 
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extension of permanent works the nature of which has 
already been indicated in THE SreAKER. There 
are some signs here and there of an attempt to resist 
any further expenditure of an unusual character 
upon the Navy. Liberals, we trust, will follow the 
reasoning of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and 
make it clear that whatever may be the course 
taken by the Opposition, they are resolved to 
support the Government in all those measures 
which are deemed necessary for the maintenance of 
our fleet in a full state of efficiency. There can be 
. no greater mistake than that of supposing that a 
vigorous naval policy is unpopular with any class in 
this country. 





Str EDWARD HARLAND delivered a lecture on the 
Navy at Belfast last Monday which is worthy of 
more than local attention, for Sir Edward is head of 
one of the greatest shipbuilding firms in the world. 
His great achievement in the designing of merchant 
steamships was the building of ships with a greater 
letigth, as compared with their breadth, than had 
ever been known before. He believes that the same 
change applied to warships would give similar 
results in steadiness, sea-worthiness, and speed, 
though he pays perhaps too little attention to the 
increased difficulty of providing an adequate arma- 
ment for a ship of these dimensions. His views 
have, however, been adopted to some extent in 
more recent Admiralty designs. It is comforting 
to find a Conservative member admitting that the 
Naval Defence Act was a mistake. “Bursts of 
indignation,” he said, “against Governments of the 
day for not keeping up the strength of the Navy 
were very unfortunate in their result, for, instead 
of orders being given for so many vessels at once, 
he thought it would be much better if the Admiralty 
year by year steadily increased their fleet, so that 
they would keep well in front of any two European 
Powers.” 


Str Epwarp thinks that the Navy is now 
numerically equal to that of any two other Powers, 
and that we have a much finer class of ship than 
any other nation; but he thinks that the country 
should not be content even with numerical equality. 
He advocated the addition of some ramming ships, 
saying that, as a practical man, he saw no difficulty 
in completing a vessel which could ram others and 
yet come off unscathed. It would not be a bad thing 
if the Admiralty were to give Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff a free hand to try whether they could build 
something better than the Polyphemus. Sir Edward 
fully agrees with the present Board as to the need 
of constructing further graving docks. 


WHILST the “ congress party” in India are up in 
arms against the imposition of an Excise duty upon 
Indian cotton goods, the cotton interest in Lancashire 
is just as strongly opposed to the other side of Mr. 
Fowler's scheme. The meeting on the subject 
which was held in Lancashire on Tuesday showed 
how widespread and how influential was the dis- 
like to a measure which was demanded not 
only by justice but in the paramount interests 
of India. We trust that an opposition which is 
avowedly selfish and local in its character will not 
be allowed to prevail, and that the good sense and 
patriotism of Lancashire will save that great com- 
munity from being dragged into a sordid quarrel on 
behalf of the trade interests of the cotton manufac- 
turers. After all, the British Government is respon- 
sible for the interests of the people of India, as well 
as for those of the people of England, and the Indian 
Secretary is bound to do his duty, and to hold the 
balance level, even though the result may be to 
excite an unworthy prejudice against the Adminis- 
tration among a section of the electors. 





THE Independent Labour party has been much in 
evidence of late. Mr. Tom Mann, who is the secre- 
tary of the party, has been loudly denouncing any 
proposal to co-operate with the Liberal party, and 
generally re-echoing the extravagances with which 
Mr. Keir Hardie has entertained the readers of the 
Nineteenth Century. But there are increasing 
proofs that the day of this little knot of political 
adventurers is drawing to aclose. The proceedings 
at the meeting of the Miners’ Federation at Birming- 
ham have been almost as significant as the with- 
drawal of the Boiler Makers’ Society from the Trades 
Union Congress. The Socialist clique may possibly 
boast of having captured the Congress; but if their 
boast is well founded they will discover that their 
booty has melted away in their grasp. The great 
mass of English working-men are not Socialists 
in the Keir Hardie and Tom Mann sense of the 
word, and we believe that whilst they are not 
Socialists, the majority of them are still Liberals. 
The attempt that is being made by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
to “run” the Labour vote in the interests of the 
Socialist and Anti-Liberal party, is evidently as 
distasteful to the real Labour leaders as it is to any- 
body else. If we may judge by the language used 
at the Miners’ Federation meeting, the result of recent 
struggles and discussions will be to bring the forces 
of Labour and Liberalism into closer union and more 
thorough harmony, and to frustrate effectually the 
policy of those who profess to believe that they can 
best serve the interests of the masses of the people 
by waging war not only upon capital in the larger 
sense of the word, but upon individual thrift and 
industry, and the rewards which the exercise of 
those virtues can procure for every man whether he 
be born in the ranks of labour or in those of the 
aristocracy. 





Mr. ACLAND’S administration at the Education 
office has earned him the gratitude of all friends of 
education. Not the least important of the reforms 
he has instituted was announced last Saturday—the 
establishment of a separate branch to collect and 
supply special information, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. M. E. Sadler—a near relative, by-the- 
way, of that Michael Thomas Sadler who did so 
much to promote the first factory legislation, and 
Mr. Acland’s successor in the work of organising 
University Extension at Oxford. How thoroughly 
well Mr. Sadler has organised and developed 
that work, everybody knows. His experience 
in it has brought him into contact with the 
highest educational authorities on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and America has been glad 
to avail herself of the example of the Mother 
Country in work in which her own people had to 
some extent led the way. There will be plenty for 
Mr. Sadler to do in connection with all branches of 
education, not least, we hope, in connection with the 
continuation schools which Mr. Acland has done so 
much to vivify, and those developments of secondary 
education which must be the eventual result of Mr. 
Bryce’s Commission. No agency but a Government 
department can effectively perform the work Mr. 
Sadler will have to do, and the country may be 
congratulated on its new acquisition. 


THE answer of the Corporation of London to the 
Report on unification shows a certain desire to make 
concessions to the reformers. But we need hardly 
repeat that the scheme of essentially separate, 
but partially confederated, municipalities which 
it advocates is undesirable in a case where so 
many of the citizens of each must have a divided 
allegiance. Where are the municipal interests 
of the man with an office in the City, a house 
at Bayswater, and a club in Pall Mall? Or 
how can a workman have any local patriotism for 
his home in Paddington when he may be working 
daily in Marylebone or St. Pancras, and very prebably 
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will shift his residecce constautly to suit his work ? 
The City Corporation is not even the City—who, 
when it is mentioned, thinks of the world of banking, 
or of foreiga trade, or of the Stock Exchange? Still 
less is it London, or even, as it stands, the nucleus of 
that London for whose civic personality we have to 
thank the County Council. 


Tue accounts of the ferocity shown 
by the Japanese at Port Arthur 
throw a curious light upon the dark 
side of human nature. Ina asingle issue of the Times, 
one correspondent describes an outbreak of savagery, 
while another dilates upon the hospital arrange- 
ments in Japan, under which wounded Chinese are 
being tended with infinitely more care than was 
possible in our last China war. The startling differ- 
ence between the two statements can be accounted 
for only by an outburst of revengeful feeling aroused 
by the sight of the mutilated bodies of Japanese. 
The case shows how quickly the slender line which 
separates fighting from massacre can be passed, and 
how easily the soldier whose moral sense is blunted 
by the one can lapse into the other. Unfortunately, 
the incident is no mere proof of the underlying bar- 
barism of the Japanese. The old civilisation of Great 
Britain did not suffice to prevent exactly similar 
scenes after the fall of Badajos, although the special 
form of incentive which seems to have influenced 
Marshal Ozama’s troops was wanting. The rules of 
the tournament and of the duello will never be 
observed by armies including men of every stamp, 
and while the curse of war lasts occasional episodes 
such as that of Port Arthur will recur to the disgrace 
of humanity. 


ABROAD. 


Tue Times has published some very interesting 
letters this week from the pen of a travelling corre- 
spondent who is known to be Mr. George Curzon, 
M.P. It was announced some time ago that Mr. 
Curzon had visited Cabul on the invitation of the 
Ameer. His letters are dated from that city, and 
they furnish a very striking, and almost startling, 
picture of the scene it now presents. For many years 
it has been hidden from the view of the outer world, 
and it is only occasionally that we have had authentic 
news of a ruler who has deliberately isolated himself 
and his people from the rest of the human race. Now 
that the veil has been lifted, we find that during these 
years of seclusion Cabul has been advancing 
with rapid strides in material prosperity and in 
civilisation. The account of the great engineering 
and mechanical works which the Ameer has founded 
is extremely interesting, and Englishmen have every 
reason to be proud of the extent to which the 
energy and talent of their fellow-countrymen hag 
been employed in the development of the country. 
On the whole, this is the best news we have had 
from Afghanistan for many a day, and Mr. Carzon 
has undoubtedly laid us under a debt of gratitude 
by the courage and enterprise he has shown in 
acquiring this information for our benefit. 





Tue French Ministry gained an easy and un- 
expected victory on Thursday, on the question of 
the release of M. Gerville Réache, just elected Deputy 
for a division of Paris—of which nearly half the 
electorate stayed away from the poll—and at present 
in prison for insulting the President of the Re- 
public. The Ministry were supposed to be “ riding 
for a fall”; but their strength, as we have 
before pointed out, lies in the general belief that 
their resignation will be followed by chaos. M. 
Brisson, whose re-election to the Presidency of the 
Chamber has evoked unavailing protests i: the 
Moderate Press, but against whom no Moderate 
eandidate could be found to stand, performed his 
duties in the chair in a way less open to question 
than on his first appearance, and there was not even 
a scene. 





On Saturday last Captain Dreyfas underwent 
that ceremony of military degradation which, to 
any man with a spark of self-respect, must be far 
worse than death. The nervous collapse consequent 
on the sentence had been followed by a recovery, 
and he met his executioners—we can use no other 
term — with the firm bearing, the defiant pro- 
testations of innocence, of a martyr rather than 
a criminal. Indeed, in some quarters a distinct 
reaction of feeling in his favour is perceptible. It 
may well be doubted if any useful purpose is served 
by retaining so terrible a form of mental torture, 
necessarily unequal in its operation, pressing far more 
severely on the innocent than on the guilty, and 
occasionally making the latter into martyrs through 
the action merely of the processes of the nervous 
system. Presumably it is supposed to act as a 
deterrent. But the physical tortures of the Middle 
Ages were supposed to deter possible offenders, and 
yet we do not find that their terrors were effectual. 


Last week we attempted to summarise the letter 
of Signor Cavallotti to his constituents, containing 
the main charges recently brought against Signor 
Crispi, and till then, we believe, unnoticed in the 
London press. On Monday, the Times published 
what purported to be a summary of the same letter 
from its correspondent in Rome. The more that 
summary is compared with the original text, the 
more amazing are the discrepancies between the 
two. Space only admits of three instances. The 
Times correspondent says that one of the 
charges is the recommendation by Signor Crispi 
of a friend to Signor Tanlongo to assist in ob- 
taining the renewal of a note which was about 
to fall due, and was in time paid. But the 
“friend” was a certain Signor Chiara, and the 
gist of Signor Cavallotti’s charge is, that Signor 
Chiara and his brother, not being engaged in any 
important industrial enterprise, or having other 
visible use for the money, borrowed nearly 390,000 
francs simply on the strength of this note, and did 
not pay a centime “up to January 10th, 1893,” when 
the bank was in liquidation. The inference is, as we 
pointed out when the: documents were published, 
that Signor Chiara was a mere “man of straw” con- 
cealing Signor Crispi himself—or some other import- 
ant personage. And what Signor Cavallotti empha- 
sises is, not merely that Signor Crispi recommended 
Signor Chiara, but that the prorogation of the 
Chamber has made it impossible to force an explana- 
tion from him. 


AGAIN, the Times correspondent speaks of “ the 
resurrection of the divorce... and the rancorous 
animosity with which Signor Cavalotti (sic) has 
treated it,” and of the affair of the decoration con- 
ferred through Signor Crispi’s influence on Cornelius 
Herz. Now, of the eight hundred lines or thereabouts 
which the letter occupies in the Secolo of December 
27-28, forty-two are devoted to a summary of Signor 
Crispi’s past, to show that he cannot afford to 
meet grave charges by mere silence, the Herz affair 
is dealt with besides this in thirty, and the divorce 
at about the same length. In each case, moreover, the 
matter is introduced not for its own sake, but as part 
of an argument, somewhat in this form :—“ You talk 
of foreign gold in the Sicilian rising ; the only ‘foreign 
gold’ in Italian politics is that which Herz paid as 
the price of his decoration. In 1877 you took legal 
steps to defend yourself against press attacks and 
resigned your portfolio meanwhile ; now you keep it, 
and also you make so little account of the magistracy 
that you force a magistrate to retire from the 
service because he will not apply the new Coercion 
Act as you desire.” We are sorry to have to call 
attention to these remarkable and, presumably, 
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unintentional misrepresentations on the part of a dis- 
tinguished correspondent. The letter is not a mere 
string of old charges, but an attack on Signor Crispi 
for setting himself above the law and the Constitu- 
tion. The old charges are merely subsidiary. But the 
English public is not being allowed to know the full 
extent of the Italian scandals, or of the consequent 
danger. And it is the worst possible policy to try 
and hush them up. 


WE presume that the commemora- 
LITERATURE, tion of Archbishop Laud which has 
ete. taken place this week is to be re- 
garded, so far as it is concerned 
with Laud himself, as a tribute to his personal 
character and his services to learning rather than to 
his political views. In both these respects Laud's 
latest biographer, the Rev. W. H. Hutton, a Fellow 
of that College of which Laud was so distin- 
guished a member, has done certainly not less than 
justice in the interesting little biography just pub- 
lished (Methuen). But in essence, we take it, 
the commemoration is to be regarded rather 
as a celebration of the definitive institution of 
Anglicanism and its usages as a via media between 
Puritanism and the Church of Rome. Laud, after 
all, was more liberal than most of his Puritan 
opponents in matters of doctrine, and was certainly 
a warmer friend of learning. It was in the enforce- 
ment of discipline by the aid of the secular arm 
that he was stringent, and it was this that led him 
to support the sham-antique theory of Divine Right, 
which even the mediwval schoolmen almost univers- 
ally escaped. It is true that among his con- 
temporaries, except a few despised sectaries, there 
was no conception even of the possibility of tolerating 
Dissent. But we do not see how people who condemn 
the policy of M. Pobiedonostzeff towards the 
Stundists and the Polish Catholics can do more than 
extenuate that of Laud. 


Tue Crown Prince of Siam, Prince 
OBITUARY. Mahavarajirunhis, whose death, at 
the age of sixteen, is just announced, 
had given good ground for hope that he would be- 
come a strong and enlightened ruler, trained accord- 
ing to the best English pattern.—Marshal Pavia had 
been associated with General Prim in his abortive 
attempt to overthrow the Spanish monarchy in 1866, 
had risen to a high position in the army after the 
abdication of the unfortunate King Amadeo, and 
had done his part in suppressing the Carlist in- 
surrection in the North and that of the Federalists 
in the South. Finally, he had turned against the 
Republic and introduced the régime which led in due 
time to the restoration of Isabella's son.—Sir James 
acaita, K.C.M.G., and member of the Italian Senate, 
had been a Minister of his native kingdom of the Two 
Siciliesduringits brief experience of constitutionalism, 
had then taken refuge in England and acted as 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone during the inquiry which 
resulted in the cession of the Ionian Islands to 
‘Greece.-Though he had returned to Italian 
«llegiance, he had a Scotch wife, and was father of 
the former member of Parliament for Dundee. , The 
Rev. Hugo D. Harper, D.D., Principal of Jesus College, 
Oxford, had had a very successful career as a head 
master, first at Cowbridge, then at Sherborne, the 
latter of which he raised from a small country 
grammar school to the rank of the great public 
sehools of England. His election to the Principal- 
ship of Jesus College, which came rather as a surprise 
to the University, was fully justified by his work 
there, from which, how: ver, he was compelled by 
infirmity to retire some ten years ago. He also did 
excellent service as first chairman of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, though he had the contempt 
of the old-fashioned practical man for the training 
of teachers and other new departures in English 
education. 





THE PREMIER’S CRITICS. 





‘os rumours which were circulated on Monday 
_ as to the supposed resignation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are now known to have had no 
better authority than the ip of some foreign 
hotel. But the fact that they obtained even moment- 
ary credence is not without its significance. Stories 
of this description may spring out of nothing; but, 
as a rule, they die as soon as they are born. When 
this is not their fate, it is because something has 
happened to give them an air of probability in the 
eyes of the public. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer feels aggrieved, as he well may do, at the 
circulation of this story, he might not unprofitably 
consider for himself whether he has not unwittingly 
given some colour of probability to the rumours 
which have described him as being inclined to sulk 
in his tent whilst the burden and heat of the conflict 
were being borne by others. It cannot be pleasant 
for him, or for any man who has a grain of loyalty 
in his composition, to be made the subject either of 
rumours like that of last Monday, or of cartoons such 
as Punch published a week or two ago. But it is 
not with Sir William Harcourt that our opponents 
seem to be chiefly concerned at present. Their 
attention is drawn to higher _ and they are 
busying themselves with the Prime Minister in a 
way that is, to say the least, unusual in English 
politics. Lord Rosebery has nothing to fear from 
the criticisms of his enemies, however severe or 
unfair those criticisms may be. But he is unques- 
tionably entitled to complain of the rather malicious 
innuendoes and misrepresentations in which so many 
of his critics choose to indulge. Of the folly of 
most of these attempts to undermine Lord Rosebery’s 
position in the opinion of his party it is needless to 
speak. It is well, however, that Liberals should 
realise for themselves their true meaning. They 
are themselves unmistakable tributes to the loyalty 
and the thoroughness with which the Prime Minister 
has done his duty by his party since he entered upon 
his present office. The truth is that Lord Rosebery 
is a great disappointment to his opponents. When 
Mr. Gladstone was first summoned to form the 
existing Administration they were almost unanimous 
in their belief, as they certainly were in their hope, 
that he would not be able to induce Lord Rosebery 
to join the Government. Then when this hope, 
openly expressed in the newspapers of the day, was 
disappointed, they tried to cover their chagrin by 
professing a conviction that the new Foreign Secre- 
tary was, after all, an emissary of the enemy within 
the walls of the citadel. He had taken office in 
order to carry out the foreign policy, not of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liberal party, but of Lord Salis- 
bury and the Jingoes. So the word went forth that 
in the attacks upon the Government Lord Rosebery 
was to be treated differently from his colleagues. 
The more or less astute gentlemen who control our 
Tory contemporaries really seem to have deluded 
themselves with the notion that they could induce 
Lord Rosebery to regard himself as their agent in 
the camp of the party which they hated. Some 
remnant of this belief lingered in their minds down 
to the very day when Mr. Gladstone retired from 
the Premiership and Lord Rosebery took his 
place. 

It is the intense feeling of disappointment which 
has followed the opening of their eyes to the truth 
that has manifestly prompted their present attitude 
towards the Prime Minister. All their hopes have 
been falsified by the manner in which the new 
Premier has shown his loyalty to his party and to 
the principles which that party professes. Where 
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they expected lukewarmness they have found an 
unmistakable earnestness. Where they hoped for 
a reactionary stubbornness they have had to witness 
progressive enthusiasm. Nobody can have forgotten 
the outburst of something very like rage which was 
seen in the Tory ranks when it was found that Lord 
Rosebery was really prepared to lead the Liberal party 
in its attack upon the unjust privileges of the House of 
Lords. At first his critics refused to believe that he 
was, or that he could be, in earnest. He was laughing 
at his followers even whilsthe pretended to be cheering 
them on, they declared; and they were not ashamed 
to impute to him that special and extreme form of 
human baseness of which the general is guilty who, 
having taken a bribe from the enemy, deliberately 
delivers his army into an ambuscade. No calumny 
more monstrous than this has ever been uttered 
against a political leader, and it says little for the 
sense of honour among our opponents that it should 
have been allowed to fall from their lips. But false- 
hoods of this description are happily short-lived, 
and whether they are or are not ashamed of 
their invention, Lord Rosebery’s critics have at 
least had the good sense, and perhaps we ought 
to say the decency, to abandon it. They are 
upon another tack now. They no longer im- 
pugn the Prime Minister’s good faith. By this 
time, indeed, they are all convinced that he is 
loyal, and that, unlike the Turkish Admiral of evil 
fame in history, he has not the slightest intention 
of carrying his fleet into the very hands of his 
enemy. So now they bring a fresh charge, or, 
rather, series of charges, against him. The man 
whose acceptance of office under Mr. Gladstone they 
bewailed so lustily, and who, they so long hoped, 
would prove a traitor to his own party, is denounced 
for his political incapacity and his personal short- 
comings. He is no longer the hope or the idol of 
the Unionist party. He has been “ found out,” we 
are told—a statement the truthfulness of which we 
fully admit—and he is now discovered by these wise 
judges of men tu be nothing better than an impostor, 
a pretender masquerading as a statesman. Here is 
what the Spectator, a journal to which we have long 
been in the habit of looking for estimates of public 
men which were at least free from mere partisan 
malice and unfairness, is not ashamed to say of the 
Prime Minister in its most recent issue: ‘ Lord 
Rosebery is no Mr. Gladstone, but only a weakish 
man of the world, with plenty of intelligence, but 
no conviction strong enough to give him a political 
will. Except that he likes to be at the top, and to 
rank after Royal Dakes and Archbishops . . . he 
is at heart indifferent to the issue,” 

The folly of such words as these is on a par with 
their unfairness. Our contemporary, when it talks 
of Lord Rosebery as having accepted the Premier- 
ship in order to enjoy the ignoble triumph of walking 
out of a drawing-room before his superiors in rank, 
is evidently unaware of the fact that a Prime 
Minister enjoys no social precedence. If Lord 
Rosebery had been inspired by the motive thus 
attributed to him, he would long ago have had a 
melancholy awakening. But it is the unfairness 
rather than the folly of this kind of criticism that 
calls for rebuke. The statesman who is now described 
as “a weakish man of the world,” without convictions 
or sincerity, has only been saddled by Unionist 
writers with these qualities since it has been dis- 
covered that he was not prepared to sacrifice his 
party or their principles (his principles also, as we 
are convinced) in order to serve the interests of those 
who were not ashamed to flatter him and fawn upon 
him so long as they believed that he might be con- 
verted into their tool. He has undoubtedly been 
“found out” by his opponents, but in a very 





different sense from that in which they pretend to 
use the words. They have found honour, candour, 
and sincerity where they had vainly hoped to discover 
treachery, duplicity, and indifferenc>, Their present 
anger and their rather transparent abuse may be 
taken as a measure of the mortification with which 
the discovery they have made has iilled them. ‘It is 
for his friends and his party to say whether they do 
not see, in the attacks now made upon hini by‘ his 
enemies, the best of all possible proofs that Lord 
Rosebery is loyally and earnestly fulfilliog the duties 
of the high office he now holds, and is entitling 
himself to their confidence and admiratioa in exact 
proportion to the degree in which he is receiving the 
unstinted abuse of his opponents. 








ARMENIA AND THE SULTAN. 





W* have no apology to offer to our readers for 

calling their special attention to the letter of 
our Constantinople correspondent which we print on 
another page. Our correspondent, though he is 
necessarily anonymous, writes with a knowledge and’ 
authority not inferior to that of the British Ambas- 
sador at the Porte himself, and his grave and well- 
weighed words demand the serious consideration of 
all who are concerned in the direction of the foreign 
policy of this country. They are not the words of 
an enthusiast, nor does any ulterior motive guide his 
pen, but he speaks of what he knows and of what, if 
it should be necessary, he could prove. This being 
the case, we think our readers will agree with us 
that a more serious indictment of the Saltan and his 
Government has never been offered to the world 
than that which is contained in the letter we publish 
to-day. Mr. Gladstone, it will be remembered, when 
referring to the hideous stories of the outrages on 
the Armenians, expressed his readiness to wait until 
some Official proof of the accuracy of those stories 
had been obtained. We fear that in doing so he 
committed himself to a course of action which can- 
not fail to neutralise his known sympathies. Official 
proof of the misdeeds of the Sultan and his agents 
io Asia Minor can never be obtained through Turkish 
officers, and although the Commission of Inquiry 
which has been wrung from the Sultan is a distinct 
step in advance, we should be deluding ourselves if 
we were to suppose that it was in the least degree 
likely to have a satisfactory conclusion. The fact 
is, as our correspondent tells us, that the truth of 
the most terrible stories published in the néws- 
papers is already established. It is established not 
merely by the reports of the Armenian refugees 
who were the eye witnesses of the crimes described, 
bat by the official papers of our Consuls in Asia 
Minor now in the possession of our Foreign Office. 
In these circumstances we are reluctantly forced to 
accept the whole ghastly story as being true in fact. 
That it will be deuied as a matter of course by the 
men who have been nominated by the Sultan on this 
Commission of Inquiry, may be regarded as certain, 
and, in any case, many months must elapse before 
their report is in the hands of the public. The snow 
has now covered up the outward evidences of the 
atrocities which were committed in the summer and 
autumn of last year in the neighbourhood of Sassoon, 
but the reality of these atrocities is not to be eon- 
tested, and the British public who have been involved 
in so grave a responsibility for the good government 
of Asia Minor cannot possibly shirk this Fact, 

The one significant point which our correspondent 
makes in his letter is that the Sultan himself must 
be held personally responsible for these hideous 
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crimes. He may not have given absolute orders for 
their commission. We are willing to give him the 
benefit of the doubt so far as this matter is con- 
cerned. But it is plain that the Turkish officials 
everywhere believed that in committing these cruelties 
they were carrying out his wishes, and this belief on 
their part must have been confirmed by his action 
in conferring distinctions upon those who had the 
largest share in the crimes. A terrible danger thus 
hangs over the whole Armenian population. They 
are for the moment absolutely at the mercy of 
a savage soldiery who have been led to believe 
that they cannot better secure the approval of their 
Sovereign than by carrying out in other quarters 
the outrages of which Sassoon has been the scene. 
This is the point to which European diplomacy, if 
it is not to become hopelessly impotent, mast direct 
itself. The Sultan must be made to understand 
that his first and paramount duty is to remove from 
the minds of his soldiery the impression which they 
have formed, rightly or wrongly, as to his own wishes 
and intentions. The lives, the property, and the 
liberties of the Christians throughout the Ottoman 
Empire have to be secured, by diplomatic means, if 
possible, but, failing such means, by the use of force. 
For the moment, we can only attain this end by 
bringing stern pressure to bear upon the Sultan him- 
self. He has already received one significant word 
of warning from Mr. Gladstone, and if he were an 
ordinary European monarch he would probably profit 
by it. Being what he is, we dare not hope that 
the words of an ex-Minister will have weight with 
him. But the voice of the Governments of Europe 
may penetrate even into the chambers of the Yildiz 
Kiosk, and it is the duty of those Governments to 
make that voice heard and their influence felt in the 
councils of the Sultan. If they should fail to do so, 
then the Eastern question will undoubtedly be re- 
opened with a vengeance. No one will dare to stay 
the armies of Russia if they should advance for the 
purpose of putting an end to a reign of terror that 
in this age is execrable and intolerable. Our 
Ambassador at Constantinople has, we trust, received 
full instructions upon this point, and has already 
made it clear to the Turkish Government that not a 
finger will be raised, either by England or by any 
other Power, if, through their own obstinacy and 
their malignant hatred of the Christian population, 
the Turks should incur the just and summary 
vengeance of the Czar. 

Our correspondent enters into the question of the 
steps which ought to be taken in order to put an end 
to the existing state of things. He is not, as we have 
said, an enthusiast, and he is certainly not a fanatic. 
But he recognises the fact that the Armenian 
patriots, both in this country and in America, have 
put forward claims which are extravagant and im- 
possible. We cannot hope to reconstitute the old 
Armenian kingdom in a country in which the 
Armenians themselves form little more than one- 
third of the population ; but we have it in our power 
to insist that they shall be accorded liberty to live 
and liberty to exercise their own freedom in the 
matter of their religion. Nor is it only power that 
we possess in this matter. We have laid ourselves 
under a heavy obligation by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and by our course of action during the last Russo- 
Turkish war, to stand between the Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey and their cruel oppressors. There 
are foolish persons among us who think that they 
meet the case of the Armenians by pointing to 
instances of cruelty and persecution in other parts 
of the world, and asking why the British Government 
should not interfere in these cases also. Cruelty 
and persecution, we trust, will always be abhorrent 


to the people of this country; but we have never | 





made ourselves responsible for the security of the 
victims in the instances to which these journalists 
call our attention. In Asia Minor we are either the 
masters or the accomplices of the Porte. It is for 
the people of England to decide which position they 
will choose. Lord Kimberley cannot afford to remain 
inactive in face of a crisis like the present. If he 
were to do so he would incur a responsibility that 
we should be sorry to see laid upon the shoulders of 
any Liberal Minister, and least of all upon one who 
is not only an old colleague of Mr. Gladstone, but a 
staunch and enthusiastic advocate of those principles 
of freedom and justice upon which the policy of 
Liberals is founded. 








THE PUBLIC AND THE VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 





‘= report of the Archbishop’s Committee on 
_ voluntary schools brings us a few steps nearer 
that “policy ’”’ which, as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury told us so tantalisingly last year, was “not 
pusillanimous,”’ “not material only,’’ but which yet 
seemed indescribableinany positiveterms, Dr. Benson, 
however, it willbe remembered, laid down one principle 
as an aid to his policy, which was in brief that the 
bishops would follow where the laity led. If,forinstance, 
there was a strong body of lay opinion in favour of 
rate-aid for voluntary schools, “that great laity ”’ 
must speak and enforce its opinion. We remarked 
at the time that the lead, if any, would more properly 
come from the bishops and clergy, who must be 
prepared to take the responsibility for disturbing the 
status quo. It is, therefore, from every point of view 
satisfactory to find that the Archbishop’s Committee 
contained a large majority of clergy, and not less 
satisfactory that these gentlemen, no doubt with a 
due sense of their responsibility, are very cautious 
about advising an aggressive policy. There is none 
of the violent language in which the “great laity ”’ 
have indulged in the House of Commons, and very 
judicious cold water is thrown upon certain schemes 
which the laity on the London School Board have 
been conspicuous in demanding. 

Before coming, however, to the recommendations 
of the Committee, let us do full justice to the effort 
which has been made by Churchmen during these 
last two years for the improvement of voluntary 
schools. The Committee report that half a million 
of money either had been or would shortly be raised 
to bring the Church schools up to the standard 
required by the Education Department. This is a 
very creditable achievement, from which we do not 
detract when we say that the money has been raised 
with Mr. Acland’s assistance; for the Church, like 
most human institutions, thrives on a grievance, 
whether real or supposed, and nothing has enabled 
it to rouse the lethargic subscriber so much as the 
allegation that Church schools were being threatened 
by a Liberal Minister. There is no reason on our 
side to bear any grudge on this score. If the Church 
has gained by it, Mr. Acland and the Government 
have certainly suffered noharm. Weshould imagine, 
indeed, that impartial men, looking at the whole 
course of events and at the substance of this report, 
would say that Liberal policy in respect to the 
schools had been abundantly vindicated, even from 
the Church point of view. It is perfectly clear—the 
report itself makes it clear—that some strenuous 
effort was needed, and it is also clear that the sum 
of money required to set things straight must have 
advanced in geometrical progression if this effort 
had been much longer postponed. What £500,000 
will do now, a million might not have done six or 
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seven years hence. The pull-up, then, was good for 
the Church, as it was also good for the public. 

As regards the future, the chief point in the 
Committee’s recommendations is—if we may be per- 
mitted the Irishism—what the Committee does not 
recommend. First of all there is the crucial ques- 
tion whether the voluntary schools shall participate 
in rate aid with the Board Schools. Upon this the 
Committee report as follows :— 


After many discussions, continued through successive 
meetings, the Committee, while holding that voluntary 
schools satisfying the demand of the Education Department 
have a right to as full a share of public money as any other 
public elementary schools, has not been able to come to any 
approach to a unanimous conclusion in favour of any plan 
for assistance from the rates. 


The reasons for this disagreement are prudently 
not stated, but we may conjecture that the Committee 
were at all points brought up by the simple fact that 
an institution cannot be both “ voluntary ”’ and sup- 
ported by public moneys. It is well to have this 
elementary conclusion established, if only by a dis- 
agreement of the jury. There are, we know, some 
sanguine Churchmen—possibly Lord Cranborne is 
among them—who hold that it is possible for voluntary 
schools to be wholly supported by the public and en- 
tirely controlled by private managers belonging to one 
denomination. The majority of the Committee were 
plainly of opinion that public money meant public 
control, and so far as rate-aid is concerned they con- 
clude that the rate is not worth the control. The 
Committee, however, do not seem to perceive the 
application of the same principle in their further 
proposal. They appear to think that they can reach 
the same result and avoid the awkward consequences 
of rate-aid by getting the money from the Imperial 
Government. So they propose that the Imperial 
grant in aid to them shall be increased, and that 
the Education Department shall undertake the 
entire cost of staffing their schools. This, they say, 
will relieve the voluntary schools “of some part of 
the burden which is now too heavy for them, and 
from the unfair competition in obtaining teachers to 
which they are now exposed,”’ the said “ unfair com- 
petition ” arising out of the fact that they are unable 
to pay the same salaries as the School Boards. 

This is ingenious and, if we may say it without 
offence, a trifle Jesuitical. The public are to pay, 
but to pay in a form which will leave the voluntary 
managers absolutely free. The Education Depart- 
ment is apparently to provide the money, but not 
to appoint the staff, and all else will go on as 
before. Now, in this form the scheme is no more 
possible than the proposed rate-aid. Itis as much a 
matter of principle that an increased grant shall be 
accompanied by increased supervision on the part of 
the Department as it is that rate-aid shall be accom- 
panied by local control. Sir William Hart-Dyke 
admitted it when he said that the Department would 
be able to require increased efficiency when the free 
education grant had been given to the voluntary 
schools. It would therefore follow almost inevitably 
from the Committee’s scheme that the Department 
would exercise a veto. upon the appointment of 
teachers, and enforce regulations as to under- 
staffing and overcrowding of the very kind which 
the voluntary managers have most obstinately re- 
sisted. Indeed, from the events of the last two 
years we should have supposed that control by the 
Department was even less agreeable to voluntary 
managers than local control. Yet such control ina 
more intimate form than hitherto is practically in- 
volved in the Committee’s proposal. 

Putting this proposal aside, we have no wish to 
quarrel unnecessarily with the Committee’s report. 





With those parts of it that enforce upon Churchmen 
the sound maxim that voluntary schools must in the 
main be supported by voluntary subscriptions we are 
in entire agreement, and there are no doubt certain 
other suggestions which can be met or compromised 
in a friendly manner. All of us must be impressed 
with the great hindrance to educational progress 
which arises from the presence of a body of men who 
are elected to School Boards not for the purpose of 
developing Board schools, but of actually checking 
their development in the supposed interests of othér 
schools. If any grievances can be removed or con- 
cessions made which will remove this obstacle to 
School Board work, no Liberal will wish to stand ‘in 
the way. But there are two principles which 
cannot be abandoned. One is that public money 
cannot be given without public control, and the other 
that the competition between Board and voluntary 
schools cannot be removed by lowering the standard 
of the Board schools. We cannot have the public 
schools starved because Mr. Riley or anyone else 
thinks that their efficiency is a “ knife at the throat” 
of inferior voluntary schools. With these two 
principles we should advise Churchmen to make 
their peace as quickly as they can, for neither party 
is likely to disturb them to any serious extent. 
And, if we might offer one further piece of advice, 
it is that Churchmen should regard the Education 
Department not as their natural enemy, but as their 
friend, even when it is a candid friend. Curiously 
enough, the very number of the Jimes which con- 
tained the report of the Archbishop’s Committee — 
contained an article wherein are described the ex- 
cellent results which the Newcastle Diocesan Educa- 
tion Committee have achieved by treating “m 
Lords” as rational and well-disposed beings. “ If 
voluntary schools,” says the writer, “are to maintain 
their position, they must co-operate with the 
Education Department—if from no other motive, 
then at least from self-interest. . . . My Lords are, 
I believe, quite willing to trust managers in all cases 
where they have proved themselves to be worthy of 
trust. My Lords are quite, willing—at least, this is 
our unvarying experience—to treat most courteously 
with managers who will state their case with 

atience and clearness. In noone instance have we 

en met by other than fairness.’ These are dis- 
coveries which we would commend to the managers 
of voluntary schools throughout the country. 








ITALY AND FRANCE. 





{ELDOM during its brief history has the Italian 

}-) Kingdom been in graver peril than it is to-day. 
Never, we think, has that peril been more systematic- 
ally concealed from the ordinary English spectator 
than it is at present by the English daily press. His 
information comes primarily through two main 
channels: the correspondent of the Times at Rome 
and Reuter’s telegrams. The news forwarded by 
the latter agency frequently appears to have been 
inspired by the partisans of the Ministry, or perhaps by 
the bulls of Italian Rente. The Times correspondent 
is notoriously a personal friend of the Italian Premier, 
but his great reputation must predispose his readers 
to accept his views without question. It has become 
possible, however, as we point out elsewhere, to 
test his accuracy by a comparison of his summary of 
a certain document bearing on the case against 
Signor Crispi with the fall text. The only inference 
possible from that comparison is that his feelings 
have made him unable to read the document through. 
Through these two channels we are persistently 
assured that Signor Crispi’s opponents (who include 
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more than half the present Chamber) are a handful of 
noisy revolutionaries repudiated by the country at 
large, raking up forgotten scandals, dealing with 
fon! and stale personal charges either wholly empty 
or already refuted. Now, we do not wish to accept 
the charges. So far as they are positive, they rest 
largely on tainted evidence, and to a great extent 
they are at present little more than notes of interro- 
gation. But we do maintain that they demand some 
further answer than the curt dismissal accorded them 
by the Ministerial Press in Italy, and fuller treatment 
than the garbled reproduction just presented to the 
English public. We believe the Italian semi-official 
Press, and the correspondents who draw their inspi- 
ration from it, represent the feeling of the Italian 
public at large much as the Times and the Tory 
papers represented the feelings of the electorate of 
Great Britain just before the general election of 
1850. They reproduce the opinion of good society 
(except, of course, its Ultramontane portion), the 
gossip current in cafés of the better class, semi- 
official inspiration, views coloured by the desire to 
please the great Powers, for whom Italy is only too 
ready to offer to play catspaw in three continents. We 
know that her economic distress must be at least 
nearly as great as last year—the match tax, indeed, 
must be aggravating it; we even hear rumours that 
the drastic Sicilian Land Bill, which is rousing so 
much opposition among the landlord class, is to be put 
in foree—provisionally, at any rate—by Royal decree. 
We know that all sections of the Opposition are com- 
bining against the Ministry, that men of all parties 
—the latest notable example is Signor Guicciardini, 
a Conservative deputy for Florence—are condemning 
not the Premier’s personal character, but the contempt 
he, is exhibiting for Parliamentary government and for 
the Constitution. We know that the scandals and 
suspicions that are afloat do not spare Royalty itself. 
We see that the agitation against the Government is 
becoming more and more active in North Italy—a 
fact which points to the recrudescence of that 
sectionalism which it has been the mission of the 
[talian Kingdom to destroy. The Radicals, again, 
are gaining seats at bye-elections, though the 
abstentions are so numerous as to deprive the 
results of most of their significance. Indeed, 
we, are assured by Signor Crispi’s supporters 
that the country is sick of Parliamentary 
institutions, and would welcome a Dictator if he 
would only secure them against Svucialism and 
Anarchy. Could there be any stronger condemna- 
tion, supposing it true, of the work of the Italian 
Kingdom? Finally, the Vatican still leaves that 
Kingdom to stew in its own juice—that it may 
itself appear at the convenient moment as the 
saviour of society and undo as much as possible of 
the work of 1860, 1866, and 1870. before that 
moment comes, we may see a revolution—which the 
application of the new anti-Anarchist law on “ com- 
pulsory domicile ” would alone almost justify—or a 
‘dictatorship. The indications point to the latter. 
But its sequel can only be revolution. 

It is at this crisis that the world has been as- 
tonished by the sudden recall of the Italian ambassador 
from Paris. Many explauatious of this step have 
been offered, sume reassuring, some alarmist, some 
merely absurd. It is natural enough to suppose that 
M. Ressmann, whose name suggests that his ancestors 
were German Jews, is recalied as a concession to 
those French susceptibilities which the Dreyfus case 
has made acute, Or it may be, as M. Blowitz has 
announced, that the French Governmest have always 
got on well with M. Ressmann, but that the Italian 
Government are annoyed with him for failing to fore- 
see the latest turn of the European kaleidoscope— 
which there were equal facilities for foreseeing at 





Rome. But other explanations are of a more sensa- 
tional character, and for our present purpose their 
truth or falsity matters less than the fact that they 
have been offered at all. The theory favoured in Paris 
is that M. Ressmann’s offence is his failure to 
check the attacks of the French Press. That Press, 
including such leading journals as the Temps and the 
Débats, has been unfavourable to Signor Crispi, the 
notorious foe of France. M. Ressmann has, it seems, 
actually been complaining of this to the French 
Premier, who has replied that he cannot help what 
the papers say. This view is natural enough to an 
Englishman, but the Temps and the Débats are 
supposed to draw their inspiration from the Foreign 
Office, and the organs of the Italian Government, as 
we know now, are apt to be subsidised by Ministers 
at the expense of the banks. M. Ressmann, in short, 
is recalled as a demonstration—in order to stimulate 
those suspicions of France, of which Signor Crispi 
has always been the exponent, which the T’ribuna of 
Rome, now a leading Ministerial organ, did its best 
to fan into flame after the affair of Aigues-Mortes, 
which have lately been revived by the imprisonment 
for espionage of an Italian officer in France and of a 
French officer in Italy, and by the furious newspaper 
polemic thereby evoked. Other explanations, differ- 
ing in substance, point to the same conclusion. 

Now, we know that there are good reasons why 
France should be hostile to Italy. She bas her 
colonial aspirations, her fears of the Triple Alliance, 
a multitude of minor causes of friction with her 
neighbour. The Frevch workmen loathe those 
Italian rivals who swarm across the Alps every spring 
to cut down wages, and often to endanger the public 
peace. French Catholics would like to pay some 
part of the debt the R-public owes to the Pope, and 
there would be always the chance of sympathy 
amongst Lis Italian partisans. In short, we are not 
atall sure that a war would be generally unpopular in 
France—at least, at first. But so far all the mani- 
festations of hostility have come from the other 
side of the Alps. It is Italy that recalls her 
ambassador, Italy that discovered “ French gold?’ in 
the Sicilian rising, Italy that constantly flaunts alleged 
“understandings ” with England as to the action of 
our fl-et in a European war. Moreover, we know, from 
the testimony of no less an authority than Professor 
Villari last year, that there are many people in Italy 
who look to “a good war” to extricate their country 
from her difficulties—to quiet party strife, to justity 
coercion, perhaps to excuse bankruptcy. The wicked- 
ness of such a hope is only equalled by its fatuity. 
Bat the difficulties and the manifestations of hostility 
are alike increasing, and they may carry the nation 
further than its pilots expect. 








FINANCE. 
entaiees 

r¥\HE Board of Trade returns for December show 

that the value of the imports during the whole 
year increased in comparison with 1893 not quite 
1 per cent., and that the value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures de- 
creased rather less than 1 per cent. This is not a 
satisfactory showing, as it is to be recollected that 
1893 was an exceptionally bad year owing to the 
great coal strike, the currency crisis in the United 
States, and the banking crash in Australia. Butour 
trade during the year was not as bad as the figures 
seem to suggest, for prices were decidedly lower than 
in 1893. The quantities imported were, therefore, 
very much larger, and as the country had to pay but 
little more, it received its food and raw materials on 
very favourable terms, which explains why the work- 
ing classes have been fairly well off, and employment 
has been good, In the exports likewise prices 
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were exceptionally low, and therefore the quantities 
sent abroad were larger. Upon the whole, trade has 
improved during the year, and at its close there is a 
better feeling than for some time past. Upon the 
Stock Exchange this week the decline in prices in 
the South African department has continued. It 
was quite clear to every careful observer that 
speculation for some time before had been going too 
far. It is satisfactory, therefore, that there should 
be a set-back. To some extent the decline is 
due to labour troubles at the mines, but mainly it 
is the result of over-speculation. Here at home 
operators have been taking their profits, and in 
France they have been compelled to act more 
prudently because the speculative account open 
was growing too large, and the carrying-over rates 
had become heavy. Little is doing either in London 
or upon the Continent in international securities. 
There has been some decline in the South American 
department; and although an attempt is being 
made to put up prices in New York, it is not likely 
to succeed for any length of time. Congress clearly 
will do nothing to set the currency in order ; indeed, 
if the telegrams are to be believed, the House of 
Representatives has abandoned the Bill which was 
introduced at the instance of the Government. In 
the House of Representatives the Democratic 
majority is very large, and hitherto it has been 
fairly in accord with the President. Buta portion 
of the Democrats appear to have revolted from the 
President, and, with the help of the Republicans, 
they have been able to defeat the Bill. Strange to 
say, this has been received well on the New York 
Stock Exchange, as the Currency question will now 
be left to the Republican party. Here in London 
and in Europe generally the postponement will rather 
increase distrust. The gold shipments are sure to 
continue, and before long the Government will have 
seriously to consider whether it will borrow again. 
But while in most other departments there has been 
dulness during the week, the investment in first- 
class securities has been large, and prices have again 
risen. Consols this week touched 104}—an extra- 
ordinary price bearing in mind that in a very few 
years the interest will be reduced to 2} per cent. 
Practically Consols do not give 2} per cent. now, 
allowing for the impending reduction in the interest. 
All other really sound securities are likewise at 
exceptionally high prices. Bankers and insurance 
companies, being unable to employ their money in 
trade, are investing a large portion of their funds in 
these safe securities. 

Money is becoming more and more difficult to 
employ. Loans have been made for a week at the 
rate of | per cent. per annum, and the discount rate 
is little more than 2 per cent. It is true that gold is 
being taken for Paris ; but it is certain that immense 
amounts will be received during the next few 
months from the United States, from Australia, and 
from South Africa. As the very best securities are too 
high for the investing public, and as trade is still dull, 
the general expectation is that speculation will in- 
crease. The silver market is very quiet, and is likely 
to continue so for some time, the price ranging 
about 274d. per ounce. The ladia Council, on Wednes- 
day, offered for tender 60 lakhs of drafts, and sold 
the whole amount at 1s. 025d. per rupee—a some- 
what lower price than the week before—but the 
applications were large. There is no sign yet of any 
improvement in trade in India. Money is in very 
little demand; and, owing to the low prices in 
Europe, there is unwillingaess to export largely. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 








ATURDAY.—It is hardly surprising that the 
Liberals of East Edinburgh should bave decided 

to oppose the return of Mr. Robert Wallace at the 
general election. Mr. Wallace has shown of late 





that he is so largely at variance with Radical policy 
and opinions, that Radicals can scarcely regard him 
as a fitting representative of their views. But he is 
a very able man, and many will regret what appears 
to be the definite “notice to quit” that he has now 
received. 

I see that the Daily Chronicle is still floundering 
in a state of bewilderment on the subject of a 
Sessional Veto. It now imagines that THe SPEAKER 
has committed itself to the remarkable proposition 
that “a Session of Parliament may only last one 
day.” Where it has discovered this statement in 
these pages I do not pretend to know, any more than 
I can find the justification for its declaration that 
THE SPEAKER has three times changed its opinion 
with regard to the House of Lords. It is really a 
pity that a newspaper which professes to be an 
organ of Liberal opinion should not make some 
attempt to discover, not only what its contemporaries 
mean when they set forth that meaning in plain 
English, but what Liberals generally are saying and 
thinking. However, the Chronicle, which has already 
followed THE SPEAKER a considerable distance on this 
question of the House of Lords, will doubtless follow 
it on the question of the Sessional Veto before it is 
many months older. 

One is reminded by the apparent inability of the 
Chronicle to understand exactly what a Sessional 
Veto is, and what it is not, of an amusing scene 
during Mr. Gladstone's last campaign in Midlothian. 
He had been sorely tried by an obtuse and obstinate 
heckler who, at the close of one of his speeches, 
had insisted upon putting to him a series of tedious 
and unintelligent questions. At last the man began 
a fresh question with the words, “ Do I understand 
the right hon. gentleman to say——"” “Sir,” cried 
Mr. Gladstone, springing to his feet, “ I am responsible 
for the understanding which the Almighty has 
placed in this head” (smiting his forehead to suit the 
words), “but Iam not, and I utterly decline to be, 
responsible for the understanding which he has been 
pleased to place in that head”—pointing to his 
interlocutor. Thereupon the heckler collapsed. I 
am afraid THE SPEAKER must even leave the Daily 
Chronicle to the responsibility for its own under- 
standing or misunderstanding on this particular 
question. 

The Standard also has its say this morning on the 
subject of Tue SrPkAKER’Ss last article on the Lords, 
It is a sensible utterance, too, though the writer 
does labour under the disadvantage of believing 
that a wave can only be composed of water. Of 
course, it is as much opposed to a Sessional Veto 
as the Daily Chronicle is, though for exactly 
opposite reasons, But it goes so far as to acknow- 
ledge that what the country insists upon having 
done will be done. Precisely. No human being on 
the Liberal side has ever been so foolish as to 
suppose the contrary. Let us convert the public 
to the abolition of the Veto either absolutely or by 
its transformation into a Sessional Veto, and the 
thing will be done. It is for the leaders of the party 
to say which of these alternatives is the more likely 
to meet with general acceptance. 

The accident to the Empress sent a thrill of alarm 
through the West-End yesterday. Everybody knows 
that favourite boat. Everybody has travelled by it, 
and a great many of us had friends on board on this 
last eventful voyage of hers. We are in the habit of 
laughing at the dangers of the Channel passage and 
ridiculing the old ladies who fear them. But after 
all, the old ladies can claim that these dangers are 
by no means imaginary. It was a very narrow 
escape that the Hmpress and her passengers had 
yesterday. 

Sunday.—The private view of the old masters at 
the Royal Academy yesterday was, as usual, marked 
by a gathering of many notabilities and many non- 
entities in the rooms at Burlington House. The 
cream of the exhibition was the magnificent display 
of Reynoldses contributed by Lord Houghton. This 
is the first time the public of the present generation 
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has had an opportunity of viewing these delightful 
masterpieces. Their former owner, the late Lord 
Crewe, kept them at home in the drawing-room at 
Crewe Hall, and as he steadily refused to allow that 
famous mansion to become a “ show place,” the world 
at large was unable to get even a glimpse of these 
fine pictures. The most interesting picture of the 
collection is the portrait of Miss Greville and her 
brother, from which Mr. Greville, the father, cut out 
the portrait of his son in a fit of anger. For scores 
of years the picture was kept at Crewe in its mnti- 
lated state, all trace of the missing figure being lost. 
But one lucky day the late Lord Crewe happened to 
turn in to Christie's Rooms, and there he found the 
missing bit of canvas. So after an interval of more 
than half a century the brother was restored to his 
sister's side, and now the picture may be seen at 
Burlington House, showing only the slightest traces 
of its strange, romantic history. 

Speaking of Lord Houghton, I am glad to say 
that there is not a word of truth in the rumour so 
persistently circulated in some Tory newspapers to 
the effect that he is about to retire from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy. It is just twelve months since I had 
last occasion to contradict this idle tale. Those who 
spread it know very little of Lord Houghton’'s 
strength of character and conviction. No man 
would be less likely to desert the post of duty than 
he, and, though the Irish “loyalists” have done 
their best to make the Queen's representative un- 
comfortable in Ireland, it is satisfactory to know 
that they have met with but an indifferent measure 
of success in their chivalrous and (of course) intensely 
loyal enterprise 

There will be more whooping on the part of the 
Unionists over Mr. Healy’s speech, which, I see, the 
Freeman's Journal regards as a declaration of war 
against the Ministry, and a bid for the leadership of 
the Irish party. Those who know Mr. Healy best 
will be the slowest to believe this. He is an ex- 
tremely able man, in many ways the ablest of all 
the men who now represent Ireland, to whatever 
party they may belong, and he is far too clear- 
headed not to be able to perceive the futility of a 
policy which might destroy the Government, but 
would certainly not help Ireland. His loyalty to 
the national cause has heretofore been above sus- 
picion, and one would be slow to believe that he 
now meant to desert that cause. At the same time, 
it is notorious that he is apt to lose his temper, 
and when he does so his language is quite unneces- 
sarily strong. 

Monday.—There was a startling story in the Pall 
Mall Gazette to-night, in which the resignation of 
Sir William Harcourt, and an immediate dissolution, 
formed the principal features. It would be easy to 
put the whole tale aside as absolutely idle, and, as a 
matter of fact, there is no confirmation of it among 
the well-informed. But the faithful chronicler is 
bound to admit that there is a good deal of electricity 
in the air just now. For some time past it has been 
rumoured that friction has once more arisen between 
the Treasury and one of the great spending depart- 
ments, and, according to the story current in the 
clubs, Sir William Iarcourt—more suo—has “ put 
his foot down” with tremendous emphasis, declaring 
that if more money is asked for this year on account 
of the Navy it will have to be obtained through 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer. This, however, 
is a favourite way with Sir William, and these 
potent speeches of his are never taken very seriously 
by those to whom they are addressed. When one 
remembers the tremendous battle that was waged 
last year by the Admiralty, and waged with success, 
against a far more formidable opponent than Sir 
William Harcourt, it is not easy to believe that there 
can be anything serious in the difficulties of which 
men are now talking. But itis quite on the cards 
that there may be trouble yet in connection with 
the Naval Estimates, and in the meantime, it is clear 
that we are entering once more upon a cycle of 
political portents and legends not altogether dis- 





similar to that through which we were passing just 
twelve months ago. Of course, the Cabinet next 
Thursday, and Lord Rosebery’s visit to the Queen 
to-day, have no such significance as the gossip- 
mongers imagine. 

The account of Stevenson’s death, from the 
pen of his step-son, Mr. Osbourne, published in the 
Times this morning is one of the most touching 
narratives of the kind that have appeared for many a 
day. In its directness and simplicity it is not un- 
worthy of the pen of Stevenson himself. Those who 
loved the great writer—foredoomed from his infancy 
to an early grave—can only feel thankful that so 
perfect a euthanasia was allotted to him. Infinitely 
touching is the description of the honours paid to 
him by the natives whom he loved so well, and 
whose real qualities his poet's eye enabled him to 
discern; whilst his grave on the mountain-top is 
surely not less honoured or imposing than a resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey itself. 

As some may misunderstand the reference to Mr. 
Payn and his “ sad condition,” it may be well to ex- 
plain that the veteran novelist, to the great grief of 
all who know him and love him, is suffering from 
the complaint known to the faculty as rheumatoid 
arthritis—commonly, though erroneously, described 
as rheumatic gout. It is a complaint which causes 
severe physical pain, and it keeps the sufferer a 
crippled prisoner in his own room. But, happily, it 
does not affect anything except his physical condi- 
tion, and the friends who are privileged to see Mr. 
Payn in his sick-room can bear testimony to the 
undimmed brightness of his intellectual faculties, his 
undiminished interest in all that passes around him, 
and his unabated sympathy with his fellow-workers 
in the world of letters. Stevenson’s warm affection 
for his distinguished senior speaks as highly for him 
as it does for the object of that affection. In the 
last letter he wrote to Mr. Payn—a letter which 
reached England simultaneously with the news of 
his death—he describes in his own inimitable style a 
scene in his house at Samoa when a number of 
young English Naval officers were listening with 
delight to the reading of a chapter from Mr. Payn’s 
recently published “Gleams of Memory.” 

_ Tuesday.—As I anticipated, the story of the Pall 
Mall Gazetie has been promptly denied by Sir William 
Harcourt himself, and there is, therefore, an end to 
that particular rumour. But the old state of things 
remains. People will have it that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is taking a line of his own; and I see 
that one daily newspaper this morning suggests that 
he is standing out for the payment of members 
against a hostile Cabinet. Fancy a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who refused to give money for the 
building of a fleet in order that he might spend it in 
salaries for himself and his fellow-members of Par- 
liament! Sir William’s most bitter enemies could 
hardly attribute to him a more ruinous line of policy 
than this. 

Mr. Gladstene has passed through town on his 
way from Hawarden to Cannes. The few persons 
who were fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of 
him yesterday or this morning speak with delight 
of his robust appearance, and of his high spirits. 
He talked of his eyesight a good deal to those whom 
he met. Evidently, he is so farin sympathy with 
common humanity that a topic closely personal to 
himself has its irresistible attraction. One loves 
him the better for this little bit of human 
nature. But after all, it was but little of his 
recent infirmities that he spoke in comparison with 
the attention he devoted to general topics. His 
speech to Mr. T. P. O'Connor yesterday afternoon 
was of course a public utterance, and one of great 
significance. Mr. Healy, who has long expressed a 
feeling of profound gratitude as well as admiration 
with regard to Mr, Gladstone, will, it is to be hoped, 
take note of this unmistakable expression of opinion 
on the subject of Irish dissensions. The dinner- 
party at Mr. Henry Gladstone's residence in White- 
hall Court, last night, was not large; but some of the 
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intimate personal friends of the ex-Premier were pre- 
sent, including Sir Edward Hamilton and Mr. George 
Russell. Once again everybody was delighted 
by his vivacity, his exuberant spirits and keen 
interest in all that is passing around him. This 
morning he started amid the wintry weather for 
Lord Rendel’s beautiful villa at Cannes, apparently 
with as light a heart as that of a school-boy. At 
Cannes he will stay about three weeks, and then 
depart under the escort of his trusty friend and com- 
panion, Mr. Armitstead, for his well-beloved Biarritz. 
I am glad to record the return of Dr. Hunter to 
town after his sojourn in Cornwall. He has come 
back most decidedly improved in health, and with 
apparently every prospect of a complete recovery. 
Yesterday he was engaged in his usual duties as one 
of the examiners at London University, and although 
he bears traces of his severe illness, his appearance 
caused much satisfaction to his friends. There are 
few more generally popular men in the House of 
Commons than Dr. Hunter, and his return to political 
life will be hailed with universal satisfaction. 
Wednesday.—Sir Henry Ponsonby’s illness is a 
very serious trouble not only to the Queen but to 
her Ministers. This genial, quiet gentleman, who 
never obtrudes himself even at a Court ceremonial, 
and who is almost unknown by sight to the people 
who consider themselves the representatives of 
“society,” is really one of the most important 
personages in the United Kingdom. If he is not 
“the power behind the throne,” he is, at any rate, 
something very like it, and successive Prime Ministers 
—none more cordially than Mr. Gladstone—have 
borne emphatic testimony to their sense of his 
worth. Indeed, it is to Sir Henry Ponsonby’s tact 
and discretion that we are largely indebted for the 
smooth working of our somewhat complicated 
Constitutional machinery, in which the realities of a 
republican mode of government are concealed under 
the form of a monarchy. As one of the most 
trusted of the Queen’s advisers, Sir Henry will be 
greatly missed by her Majesty whilst .he is 
laid aside, and his illness, coming as it does 
after the many losses the Queen has suffered of late 
in the circle of her intimate friends, will be doubly 
felt by her. It isin times of political crisis, when a 
change of Ministry is on the carpet, that Sir Henry’s 
duties become most onerous and delicate. For a 
season, after one Premier has resigned and before 
his successor has been appointed, he is really in the 
position of her Majesty's principal adviser; and 
many is the story he could tell—but never will—of 
the delicate negotiations in which he has been en- 
gaged on such occasions. 
Thursday.—Cabinet-Ministers were once more 
plentiful last night at the clubs. There has been, it 
seems, a special summons for the meeting of to-day, 
and thus Mr. Arnold Morley and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
have had to shorten their holiday on the Riviera by 
a week, the Cabinet having been fixed originally for 
next Thursday. There is the usual useless specula- 
tion as to the special business of to-day ; but beyond 
the impression that it will have something to do 
with the naval estimates, nothing definite is even 
guessed at. The truth is that Ministers have at 
present plenty of work upon their hands, and it will 
take not one, butseveral Cabinet Councils to bring that 
work into shape. The determination is to produce as 
big a programme as possible, and to lay it before 
the House in proof of the fidelity of the Government 
to their pledges, and to the Newcastle programme. 
There never was a Ministry the members of which 
worked harder than our present Ministers do, and if 
they have not carried an exceptional number of big 
méasures we have to thank the narrow and selfish 
tactics of the Peers for that fact. I hear now of all 
manner of important bills which are being got ready 
in the different offices in anticipation of the coming 
Session — registration and electoral reform bills, 
unification of London bills, liquor bills, employers’ 
liability bills, and, above all, an Irish Land Bill. If 
what I hear be true, this will be a startling measure, 








and will provoke almost as loud an outery among 
the capitalists as Sir William Harcourt’s Budget 
did. [N.B.—I have not mentioned the Welsh Church 
Bill in the above list, because I assume that every- 
body knows it will have the leading place in the 
menu of the Session. I make this remark for the 
benefit of some of my most constant critics. ] 

Mr. Robertson's speech at Dundee last night on the 
naval programme of the present Board of Admiralty 
is a very interesting utterance. It confirms the view 
taken by THE SPEAKER as to the earnestness of 
Lord Spencer and his colleagues on this great 
question of naval construction. Of course, attempts 
are being made to pooh-pooh the demands of the 
Admiralty, and here and there the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is being urged to use his money this year 
on some measure of “ popular” finance instead of 
employing it in making the defences of the country 
secure. One must not be too hard upon a Chancellor 
who, having secured a surplus, is unwilling to allow 
it to be seized by his mortal enemies, the “spending 
departments,” but the plain obligations which rest 
upon the Government in connection with the navy 
are too grave to be set aside, and it is well that 
a Liberal Ministry should show that it is not inclined 
to stoop to the tricks by which the late Tory Board 
of Admiralty tried to convince us that it was doing 
its duty by the fleet. 

Friday. — Judging by the faces of Ministers 
yesterday afternoon nothing very exciting happened 
at the meeting of the Cabinet. Indeed, one eminent: 
gentleman so far consented to lift the impenetrable 
veil as to refer to the proceedings as having been 
“lamb-like” in their character. This is a disappoint- 
ment to the quidnuncs who vainly imagined that 
yesterday was to witness some sensational change in 
the situation. Iam not prepared to go quite so far 
as the Daily News, which seems to speak this 
morning as though there has never been any dif- 
ference whatever between the Treasury and the 
Admiralty. However, for the present all is peaceful 
activity within the bounds of the Cabinet, although 
there are still many grave questions to be disposed 
of before Parliament meets. 

Some of the newspapers, I see, have made the 
discovery that the Viceroy of India is at variance 
with the Secretary of State on the question of the 
Cotton Duties. There is not the slightest foundation 
for this statement. Lord Elgin and Mr. Fowler are 
in perfect accord with regard to the policy to be 
pursued in the interests both of our great depend- 
ency and our home industries; though, as usual, 
they have to share the fate of all who try to hit 
upon a policy that shall be equally fair to both sides. 

Next week’s meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Cardiff is looked forward to with 
much interest, as it will be the first occasion on 
which the delegates of the Federation and the Prime 
Minister will meet together to discuss the question 
of the Lords. Great sympathy is felt for Mr. Hudson, 
the secretary to the Federation, in the heavy bereave- 
ment that has suddenly fallen upon him in the midst 
of his work. I am glad to hear rather a better 
account of the condition of Mr. Schnadhorst. 








THE NEW WOMAN—OLD STYLE. 





HE “new woman” of the anzwmic and erotic 
novel has now engaged the attention of the 
world for a sufficient number of months to make all 
healthy-minded persons feel excessively bored. We 
have had a surfeit of Dodos, Heavenly Twins, 
Yellow Asters, and the rest of the callow brood, and 
it seems time to go back to a healthier and, on the * 
whole, a pleasanter type. There was a new woman 
before Mrs. Sarah Grand and her followers intro- 
duced us to their favourite femme incomprise, new 
style—a new woman who possibly had her defects as 
compared with the older type of womanhood, but 
who also had her charms. This was the young lady : 
who may be said to have come into existence along 
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with the game of lawn-tennis. A generation back 
our mothers and grandmothers would have shrunk 
with horror from the spectacle of a “sett” in this 
diverting and healthful pastime, wherein men and 
women compete, on not unequal terms, in a contest 
of physical skill and strength. Indeed, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, if we remember aright, has in more recent 
days held up the lawn-tennis girl to the scorn and 
contempt of shocked mankind. But this fact not- 
withstanding, sensible people have long ago agreed 
to accept this new type of womanhood as being 
distinctly admirable. She has made her influence 
felt everywhere, both in real life and in fiction. In 
real life we meet her in every country-house, in 
every foreign hotel, and almost in every London 
square. And wherever we meet her we come upon 
an excellent example of the healthy, well-developed, 
and unsentimental girl; the girl who does not think 
it necessary to devote herself to the study of her 
own emotions, and who finds in active physical 
exercise an antidote to the morbid fancies which are 
too apt to creep into the minds of the idle and self- 
indulgent. In fiction she has driven the old-fashioned 
style of heroine—the slim maiden who was ready to 
faint and to fall into the arms of the unacknowledged 
lover on the smallest provocation—clean out of the 
field. She has herself been beaten for a time by the 
unwholesome travesty of her sex who now usurps 
the title of “the new woman.” But we have faith 
in her power of rallying, and we yet trust to see her 
achieving a brilliant victory over this, her latest and 
most unpleasant rival. 

The truth is that whilst a certain number of 
foolish people have been engaged in inventing 
unclean creatures and offering them to us as 
specimens of the newest type of femininity, the 
overwhelming majority of women have been content 
to go their own way, without following the novelists 
and critics who have been employed in the thankless 
task of publicly dissecting the souls and bodies of 
these monsters. The movement in favour of the 
physical development of women, which began with 
the game of lawn-tennis, has been steadily advancing 
on all sides under the very noses of the purblind 
people who have been spinning their nauseous 
theories and problems bearing on the marital 
relations of husbands and wives. Lawn-tennis gave 
us women who could run and jump in place of 
women who might just as well have been born 
without legs for any use they could make of those 
important members. It gave us something more. 
It gave us women who could breathe, women whose 
waists had burst the iron shackles of the dressmaker, 
and whose hearts were, in one respect at all events, 
emphatically in their right place. It is almost a 
new breed of Englishwoman to which we have 
been introduced during the last score of years, and 
any middle-aged doctor amongst us can say with 
authority how vast is the improvement in health 
and physique of this new breed over that which 
it replaced. But though the game of lawn-tennis 
began the great movement for the physical develop- 
ment of womankind, it has not been left to carry it 
on alone. It was inevitable that when our girls 
found that they had muscles in their legs and arms 
just as their brothers had, and discovered that they 
could really draw a deep breath without feeling 
overcome by the exertion, they should want to put 
their newly acquired powers to the fullest use. So 
after the lawn-tennis maiden came quickly the 
boating maiden ; and what this fair creature is like 
may be discovered by any man for himself on a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon in summer-time on 
any of the reaches of our beautiful Thames. Let 
anyone of philosophic mind station himself for an 
hour on such an afternoon at Boulter’s Lock, and 
watch the long stream of boats going in and out 
through the lock-gates, and then let him reflect that 
all those rosy-cheeked, well-developed, bright-eyed 
young water-women, if they had lived fifty years 
earlier, would have been doomed to crawl about in 
tight shoes and yet more tightly laced corsets, and 





would have been permitted no exercise more fatiguing 
than a dawdle in the park or a waltz in the ball- 
room, if he wishes to realise the immensity of the 
change through which our girls have passed. 

It is not a reform, this change—it is a revolution ; 
and it is a revolution by which we may well hope 
and believe that the generations to come—above all, 
the generation of which these maidens of to-day 
will be the mothers—must benefit enormously. But, 
of course, like all revolutions, it has been carried to an 
excess in certain directions. Even Mrs. Grundy—or 
perhaps we should say everybody except Mrs. Grundy 
—is now prepared to admit that tennis and boating 
are employments eminently adapted for healthy 
young women as well as healthy young men. Nor 
will most sensible people taboo cricket for girls as 
well as boys. A black eye from a cricket-ball is 
doubtless a disfigurement to sweet seventeen; but 
then accidents of this sort do not happen often, and 
when they do occur they are borne, as a rule, with 
wondrous pluck by the sufferers. Football, however, 
is another matter, and we must candidly confess 
that it was with a certain sentiment of surprise, not 
unworthy of Mrs. Grundy herself, that we read the 
other day the announcement that Lady —— had 
just accepted the presidency of the Ladies’ Football 
Club. At all events, if female football there is to 
be, we strongly recommend the ladies to play it by 
themselves. Hacking is occasionally rather painful 
to the victim, and a scrimmage is a form of sport 
which cannot be recommended as likely to elevate 
the general tone of mixed society. But what about 
bicycling? That is the rub, it seems, just now. The 
lady cyclist has taken the field in good earnest. She 
is no longer content to sit in the post of honour on a 
tandem, leaving a wretched man to do all the work. 
She means to “ paddle her own canoe,” as the song 
once beloved of the music-halls has it. She has 
found her—ahem! feet, and means to use them. 
Likewise—and herein lies her sin in the chaste eyes 
of Mrs. G.—she means to show them. Now, we are 
credibly informed that at this moment in a thousand 
villages and townlets in England there is a question 
which is absorbing even more attention, and exciting 
more passion than the elections of the parish 
councils themselves. The question is: Ought young 
ladies to ride on bicycles, and if so, in what costume 
ought they to appear in public? Let it be remem- 
bered by the blasé Londoner, who has already 
grown accustomed to the sight of slim and well- 
made female figures flying through the streets on 
the fleet wheel-steed, and who now thinks nothing 
of it, that this same spectacle is still a terrible 
and astounding novelty in the eyes of most country 
people. It still causes elderly Mrs. Grundys (nomin- 
ally of the masculine gender) to writhe in pious 
horror when they meet a lady cyclist on the road, 
and to write letters to their clergymen and ministers 
imploring them to put down the abominable iniquity. 
It still causes antique spinsters—who probably keep 
their own private copies of “ Keynotes” and similar 
works hidden beneath their pillows—to sniff aud- 
ibly if by chance on a lonely country path they 
meet a young woman who has dared to mount 
a bicycle. We must not be too hard upon them. 
They have probably been led to believe that every 
strange woman is really no better than a Yellow 
Aster. But as the question “ Shall Women Bicycle?” 
is a serious one, it is well to give it a serious answer. 
What that answer must be is known to all sensible 
people of both sexes. There is no more reason why 
women should be deprived of the healthful and 
enjoyable occupation of bicycling than of lawn- 
tennis, or boating, or the reading of novels, not of 
the new school in fiction. But the dress? Well, as to 
the dress, one thing may be predicated with certainty. 
It ought to be decent. Now, that which is decent 
is emphatically that which is safe and becoming. 
To wear a dress that is dangerous for the particular 
purpose for which it is to be used, is to be guilty 
of an impropriety almost as gross as that which 
would be committed if no dress at all were worn. 
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Obviously, therefore, ordinary female attire, with the 
long skirt and other impedimenta, is the most im- 
proper and unbecoming of all attires for the bicycle. 
As to the exact cut or colour of the dress which can 
be worn with propriety, we may leave that to be 
settled by each particular lady and her dressmaker ; 
nor do we believe that when Mrs. Grundy has had 
time to cut her wisdom tooth, and grow used to the 
new departure of her sex, she will continue to see 
anything unbecoming, anything even approaching to 
indelicacy, in the revelation of a foot or an ankle by 
& woman on a bicycle. 








THE LAST OF STEVENSON. 


ee a ed 


OTHING which has been written about Robert 
Louis Stevenson by his bereaved friends in the 
Old Country touches us so much as Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s letter to Mr. Sidney Colvin. This is the 
first direct and personal utterance that is known to 
us on the part of a young man who was bound to 
Stevenson by family ties, and who was his literary 
disciple and collaborator. He had a hand in the 
weaving of several romances, but his share has 
hitherto been a matter of surmise. The web was so 
deft that none could say with confidence, “ Here is a 
patch—this must be Osbourne.” In the letter to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, the disciple stands out for the 
first time, and we perceive that the spirit of the 
master is not wholly fled. What more can be 
said for this description of those closing scenes— 
the sudden and painless end of a brilliant life, the 
night-vigil of the Samoan chiefs round the body, the 
pathetic lament of the old and broken warrior, “ O 
Tusitala, this is the last time I see your face till we 
meet with God together,” the cutting of the funeral 
road up the mountain, the simple burial in that spot 
where the sound of unresting waters rolls for ever 
like muffled drums—what more can we say than that 
this is how Stevenson himself might have chronicled 
the last hours of one he dearly loved? It is thus, at 
least, that one artist may write of another, without 
trick of style, or any laboured artifice, but with 
the simplicity and elevation which belong to the 
very atmosphere of true literature. There is no 
universal law for grief. On some natures it lays 
the mandate of silence; to others speech is an im- 
perative tribute to the dead. Mr. Osbourne rightly 
felt that from him the world expected to hear how 
Stevenson died, and that it would be a comfort to 
the dead man’s friends to know how perfectly the 
manner of his end accorded with his hopes. Age 
had no charm for that buoyant soul. It is plain that 
he was sometimes haunted by the dread of outliving 
his art, and that death in the zenith of his reputation 
was a cherished ideal. Whatis a man’s zenith? In 
Stevenson’s case it is hard to say, for on him we all 
looked as on a climber who has tried many paths to- 
wards a giddy pinnacle, and, while he is still baffled, 
shows no decline of strength or nerve. Something 
above the level of his attainment, high as that 
already was, seemed to be awaiting him. Was the 
zenith in the work on which he was engaged when 
he was struck down, and which, Mr. Osbourne tells 
us, “he thought the best he had ever written”? 
That confidence was a happy augury, for he was the 
sternest of critics, as some unpublished passages in 
his letters forcibly attest. ‘‘ The very goodness” of 
this last book “ frightened him.” “ How shall I ever 
maintain the pitch?” he said. Was this indeed the 
path to the summit? The climber had gathered his 
strength for the supreme effort when he fell without 
@ warning. “ He had reached the end of his power 
of living.” 

And what a power it was! To men in vigorous 
health, to the most active in mind and body, there 
come moments, as a rule, when sudden weariness of 
life and effort and disillusion, is like cold water 
dashed into a blazing grate. Stevenson knew no 





such experience, though most of his years were 
never free from the invalid’s struggle for sheer 
existence. Mr. William Archer tells us, in the New 
Review, how on one occasion he was complaining of 
the minor necessities which deaden a man’s zest of 
the world, when Stevenson said: “I was never 
bored in my life.” He who spent weeks and 
months together, unable to leave his bed, was a 
stranger to ennui. “A _ childless, rather bitter, 
very clear-eyed, blighted youth,” he describes him- 
self in his last letter to Mr. Gosse—-a man, 
that is to say, who had his hours of resent- 
ment against fate, or else he had not been a 
man at all. But that peculiar canker which eats 
into our vital interest in things, which makes us 
erect boredom into a philosophy, narrowing the 
mind and chilling the marrow, Stevenson neither 
felt nor understood. His books would have told us 
that, even had we known nothing of his personality 
—his books, which are such delicate organisms, 
lacking, perhaps, that abundance of blood particles 
which makes the depths of passion, but full of 
tingling nerves to which lassitude is impossible. A 
man who can live in a Polynesian island without 
any distraction from the continuous brain-work 
of the writer, save disputes with local officials and 
forlorn attempts to convince distant diplomatists 
that they do not understand the politics of the 
Southern Pacific, a man who can do this, and 
still enjoy every moment, must be the envy of 
cities. Absolute freedom from the conventions 
we petrify into codes may count for something. The 
Polynesians do not conduct their affairs, political 
or social, on the lines of European precedent, 
Stevenson, moreover, was a shepherd to the Samoans ; 
a shepherd not in the best odour with High Com- 
missioners or other official watch-dogs. A novelist 
who took it upon himself to lecture consuls, and 
even to treat German barons with disrespect had a 
full portion, no doubt, of original delights. Even 
these would have palled on most men, and 
we still wonder how the giant of boredom was 
kept at bay. Here in London many of us dwell 
and tremble in the shadow of his castle walls. 
At least once a week he sallies out, seizes his hap- 
less victims, and immures them in the dungeons 
beneath the moat. It is a colossal structure, this 
castle of ennui, much grimier than St. Paul’s, which 
Mr. Haweis desires to cleanse, much gloomier inside 
than the Underground Railway. Happy the prisoner 
who has concealed about him some magic volume, 
which shines like an incandescent lamp in the dark- 
ness, and by the mere fluttering of its leaves melts 
bolts and bars, and rolls back the ponderous gates 
which had shut out liberty! How often in that 
volume has the genius of Stevenson struck off our 
fetters and restored us for a while to the free air! 
Perhaps it was contrary to fairy law that the 
magician should yield to the grisly giant, even in 
Polynesia; yet we marvel at his immunity all the 
same. 

But Stevenson could not escape the irony which 
dogs all mortals. What has come of that faithful 
shepherding in Samoa? In Europe and America it 
is only dimly apprehended that Robert Louis 
Stevenson, writer of tales, warned the three con- 
tracting Powers — England, Germany, and the 
United States—who took the destinies of the 
Samoans into their august keeping, that their policy 
was vain. Probably he was right; but very few 
people care. The world has occupied itself very 
little with his pleas for his dusky clients. The 
diplomatists have gone their way unheeding, though 
a High Commissioner once singled him out for 
anathema. The chiefs who buried him on the 
mountain-top, buried with him the last unavailing 
protest against the chads of the island. Samoa 
has its Alan Brecks, and they are afoot. Clan 
is arrayed against clan, as in the good old 
days of Scottish chivalry, in which Stevenson’s 
fancy roamed at will. The peace, industry, thrift, 
which he preached to the people amongst whom he 
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lived, an honoured sage, are still dreams, while the 
war and rapine of which he loved to write are real. 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia, when he kept a tobacco- 
nist’s shop by day near Leicester Square and passed 
his evenings at the Suicide Club, did not present a 
more suggestive contrast than that of Stevenson in- 
geminating prosaic order in Samoa while he] wrapt 
us in fantasies of illicit adventure. Around his grave 
the lawless echoes are still rife. The tripartite 
muddling of Foreign Offices continues, it may be, 
to make malicious sport of Samoan wrongs. The 
Prospero who charmed us with visions of romance 
and diablerie sleeps his last sleep, and the quarrels 
he sought to compose are less actual to us now than 
those which make swashing blows in his books. Or, 
rather, Samoa has passed into the archipelago of 
imagination where Treasure Island lies, and we think 
of Stevenson there as of David Balfour, not quite 
accountably transported to the Southern Seas, and 
applying his somewhat sensitive conscience to the 
affairs of the turbulent islanders. 








AROUND TARRAGONA. 





NHE contrast of life and death cannot present 
itself in more captivating form than the picture 
of dead Tarragona against a sunny background 
alive with every radiant hue, rich in all the vital 
charm of a most varied landscape. If you have 
entered Spain by Roussillon, you will, by the time 
you reach Tarragona, be familiar with the unique 
varieties of Catalonian scenery. Here the eye is 
offered breadths of sunlit plain, whose green lights 
waver and scintillate like jewels that reveal and 
dart their rays. Then little rounded hills of unim- 
aginable airy grace curve against Pyrenean majesty. 
Below, the chattering life of rills and lovely woods, 
free emerald spaces, little painted houses that beguile 
the judgment and redeem the sin of ugliness by 
innocence, wooded ravines that lend a more than 
watural fascination to peril, flowering shrubs that 
have all the abundance and glow of gems in Eastern 
story, and the queerest of towns—neither French 
nor Spanish, and far more foreign than either by 
reason of their tattered and nondescript air; above, 
the austere and uninhabited mountains. You have 
seen Cardona, the famous salt-mountain, prismatic 
as if it were built of gems of blinding brilliance. 
You have rounded the last spur of the Pyrenees, 
saluted upon a backward glance that world of snow 
and blue shadow, that reaches heavily from earth 
to wander by glittering peaks beyond the line of 
heaven, and, as it waves into a rampart of mere 
inextricable cloud upon a ground of sapphire, your 
eye fronts a new wonder—the magnificence of 
Montserrat. By this you are, perhaps, surfeited 
with terrestrial majesty. No effect is lacking in the 
list of enchantments—from combination of sierra 
and gorge, of valley and plain, of wood and meadow, 
of smiling slopes of habitation, and strips of coast- 
line, with their sparkling edges of blue. And you 
have run through every diversity between luxuri- 
ance of foliage, fruit, and flowers, peaceful sweeps of 
river-bed, and barrenness of sandy places, of awful 
nakedness of rocks that defy the labour of man, 
where the eternal silence is only broken by the 
spring and winter rush of waters through their wild 
torrents, flashing foam, and roaring down all sounds 
of mountain life. 

Barcelona then offers a needful rest for the senses 
after such an unwonted excess of natural beauties. 
You have loitered agreeably among the streets and 
noisy boulevards of that brilliant city, refreshed for 
the road again, and not discontented to greet once 
more, after its ostentatious civilisation, its thronged 
thoroughfares and the wild career its passion for 
tramways has run to, the broad serene splendours of 
mountain and plain and shore. Your path lies now 
through ways less inland. The wonderful sea of 





Middle Earth dances every now and then into the 
view, the very heart of blue, sometimes striking 
boldly out from a pearl-hued horizon, or lying 
against a paler strip of sky, reminiscent of its own 
depth of colour, but with memory faded upon thin 
layers of white cloud. You have crossed the famous 
Puente del Diablo, supposed to have been built by 
Hannibal, traversed many a picturesque and quaint 
old town on either side of the Llobregat, with 
fortresses standing from the days of Hamilcar, and 
Roman Byzantine churches and cloistered convents 
in all the pathos of Time’s disarray. You can now 
remember your first and last view of Montserrat, for 
you have entered the lovely plain that waves like 
an inner sea of bloom between Vendrell and the 
Mediterranean. You may have been tempted to 
wander a little off the high road to look at the old 
Roman arch, the Arco de Barra, for the sake of its de- 
faced inscription of Pliny the Younger's friend. Or 
you may have preferred to linger outside Tarragona 
a while, among the three castles of Altafulla, and 
have dreamed upon its rugged cliffs in an appro- 
priately picturesque attitude. The place right in 
the face of the Scipios’ rude tower, with the 
classical sea at your feet, lends itself to musing. 

But not yet here has the sense of decay, of death, 
fallen upon you and left you a prey to sadness. 
Your way hitherto has lain through fresh and sun- 
lit places. All the influences about you were cheer- 
ful. If you did enter many a dead little town, there 
was no suggestion of desolation. The landscape ran 
laughingly upon their edges, and the limpid air of 
everyday life, without the pall of memories or the 
stillness of retrospection, blew blithely about their 
tortuous streets. For mirth it might still be Provence 
carried beyond the Pyrenees, with vivider colouring, 
warmer glow, intenser individuality of outline and 
charm. The austerity of the mountains only served 
to temper, not depress, nature’s seemingly inex- 
haustible gaiety. 

There is not on the face of this earth a drearier 
or sadder town than Tarragona. Its blighted aspect 
is only the more accentuated by the rivers of blind- 
ing sunlight poured freely along its streets and over 
its plazas and paséos. Would you read ruin upon an 
expressive landscape? You have but to sit in a 
boat below upon the sunny breast of blue waters 
that undulates into the embrace of the pale-hued 
stonework of its two moles. Youglance up at the 
desolate town. It circles like an amphitheatre. 
Indeed, at no point are you free from Roman sug- 
gestions. After the liveliness and brightness of 
modern Barcelona, you seem to have dropped into 
the remotest ages of mankind. The people them- 
selves make no difference. They hardly enliven the 
general dulness. What preoccupies you is the past, 
in which they have no part. You may not be 
acquainted with the written history of Tarragona, 
but for all that, and despite your traveller's ignor- 
ance unillumined by guide-book, that past, dating 
far beyond the Roman settlement, presses upon your 
imagination, takes possession of you to the exclu- 
sion of recognition of actual environment. It is elo- 
quently revealed in every stone. 

Beyond, you have the aromatic life of the hills, 
the peopled woods breathing of pine and sweet 
southern scents; below the sheltered bay, enlivened 
by the touch of red and white sail of the boats that 
lazily rock upon its bosom. These form the setting 
for Cyclopean remains, for Roman towers, for Pilate’s 
house (afterwards the palace of Augustus, since 
almost destroyed by Suchet, when he sacked the 
town in 1811), for Moorish remains, and one of the 
noblest of Spain’s cathedrals. Other towns in Spain 
and elsewhere are the homes of memories as im- 
posing, even if not ostensibly recorded for the 
traveller upon prehistoric stones and towers still 
called in common speech Cuartel de Pilatos and 
Torre de los Escipiones. But no other town, surely, 
wears its heritage of antique associations so lu- 
gubriously, so sullenly, as Tarragona. No other 
town sleeps so heavily upon its pillow of reminis- 
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cences and turns a front of such unwavering 
sadness upon the progressing world. The foot, 
shod with the leather of our days, treads un- 
easily, as it were, with a feeling of profanation, 
these light pavements, which reflect the sun too 
strongly, and have the deadness of time with- 
out its romantic shadows. Peace has a forlorn 
air among these defaced city-walls and broken ram- 
parts, these ruined forts and towers and tiers of 
amphitheatre. Conviction seizes you that the place 
is lying in degraded slumber through our modern 
ages, that the poignant history of recent times is 
naught for it, and that one day it will awaken to 
restore the old face of war and fortified expecta- 
tion it must have worn in the days of siege and 
conquest. 

For all that, the place is not without its beguile- 
ments. It has, chief among these, its most beautiful 
cathedral and its perfect Romanesque cloisters. The 
ordinary pen may not hope to do justice to these. 
Its outskirts are of almost matchless beauty, and if 
you scale the battery of San Fernando, you may see 
such a view as might gratify a sage for life. What 
more is needed than the castled crags of Altafulla—in 
the distance, the sea, with its bright-sailed feluccas, 
the rolling plains and enfoliaged hills, cut as clear 
against an intense sky as exquisite sculpture? And 
within easy eye-shot such memorable monuments as 
the Roman aqueduct and the tower of the Two 
Scipios. It has its antiquities to appeal to the 
learned minds, and a Bacchic smile for the wine- 
bibber. If you go some way inland you may lose 
your senses in the noted vineyards, and sleep con- 
tentedly amid memories of such undiverting per- 
sonages as Hamilcar, Hannibal, the Scipios, Pilate, 
Augustus, if you are not contented with the Goths 
and Moors, or, still nearer, the French, the English, 
and the late civil wars. 

The life of the streets here is neither so instruc- 
tive nor so diverting as further south ; nor yet is it 
noisy and insistent as at Barcelona and Valencia. 
There is a sombre roughness about the people which 
carries off the semi-mountain note of their costume, 
Capa and sombrero do not reign here. Instead, you 
may see the red gorro twisted curiously round the 
man’s head and the short jacket flung over one 
shoulder, with spotless shirt and short dark breeches. 
The distinctive mark of the Catalonian woman is a 
handkerchief knotted across her bosom, her bold, 
erect carriage, and her brilliant smile. Her head is 
more often bare than covered with the traditional 
mantilla, and whether mistress or maid, city matron 
or peasant woman, she seems equally particular 
about the cut of her dress. She is always neatly 
shod, her skirts hang gracefully, the under-petticoats 
are always worth seeing, and her bodice fits well. 
These are her outward virtues, and repay inspection. 
Her claims upon beauty are summed in splendid 
eyes, a smile of natural alluremeént, and the match- 
less skin of her country. Elsewhere you will find 
complexions of rare bloom. In Spain alone is 
woman's skin of unblemished texture—smooth as 
satin, soft and delicate as the leaf of a rose in full 
flower. For the rest, she looks a capable, good- 
natured creature, dowered with a vivacity and 
harshness of tongue that make her conversation a 
fatiguing surprise. She is courteous as well—more 
courteous than her. mate —and fills her daily 
existence with a thousand little charms and pretti- 
nesses which we—robuster and busier race for our 
sins—ignore. : 

Ah, those many graces of Southern life! Even 
the grim deadness of Tarragona cannot evade their 
insidious influence. The Rambla has its display of 
flowers, ever in demand in social intercourse. It is 
not only the lover who sends bouquets, but friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, employers, and servants, all 
are bound by the same graceful law of interchange. 
Flowers go backwards and forwards, from house to 
house, breathing perfumed messages of friendship 
and remembrance. Unhappily, they enter less and 
less into the adornment of the head. Catalonia is 





too near France not to make an ostensible effort to 
follow the wake of progress and what we are pleased 
to term civilisation. It has its own standard of 
cleanliness, not to be confounded with the British 
estimate of the bath. Where we place the daily 
bath as the highest development of personal 
cleanliness, the Spaniards, North and South, but 
more particularly the Catalans, substitute the 
worship of spotless linen. The British workman's 
dingy shirt is a thing to shudder at. Should occasion 
compel the Catalan workman or fisherman to divest 
himself of jacket and breeches, he stands before 
you in immaculate linen. Whatever the deficiencies 
of his wife’s outer garments may be, you may back 
her for an interior of radiant white. This passion 
for spotless linen is carried into bedrooms, and you 
may travel far and never see the squalid sights of 
our London chambers. HANNAH LYNCH. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ AN IDEAL HusBAND ’—“* Guy DOMVILLE ”"— 
“THYRZA FLEMING.” 


WO plays have been produced during the past 
few days with widely different fortunes at their 
birth. One, Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Jdeal Husband, at 
the Haymarket, a strepitous, polychromatic, scintil- 
lant affair, dexterous as a conjurer’s trick of leger- 
demain, clever with a cleverness so cxcessive as to 
be almost monstrous and uncanny, was received 
with every token of success. The other, Mr. Henry 
James’s Guy Domville, at the St. James’s, laboriously 
wrought, pitched in a minor key,sometimes fuliginous, 
at others—as the Oxford Statutes put it—subfuse, 
maladroit, teasing to the pitch of exasperaticn, was 
so despitefully used by many of the audience that 
the manager virtually went down on his marrow- 
bones and sued for pardon. Yet, of these two plays, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in declaring that 
the brilliant success is infinitely outweighed by the 
ostensible failure, not merely in actual achievement, 
but in significance, in promise for the future. Mr. 
Wilde’s play will not help the drama forward a 
single inch, nor—though that is a comparatively 
unimportant matter—will it, in the long run, add to 
Mr. Wilde's reputation. Mr. James’s play is a defeat 
out of which it is possible for many victories to 
spring; in gathering the enemy’s spears into his 
heart he has made a gap through which his succes- 
sors will be able to pour in triumph. 

On the surface, the different fates of the two 
plays are readily explained by the opposite qualities 
I have mentioned ; Mr. Wilde’s dexterity, his dancing 
rhythms, his orchestral brass; Mr. James’s mal- 
adroitness, his limping and lagging, his half-inaudible 
reed-notes. But we must go a little deeper into the 
matter than this. We must look at the relations 
of each of the two dramatists with his silent 
collaborator; for every dramatist has such a col- 
laborator—his audience, known as “ the great public,” 
“le vrai public,” and by other fine names indicating 
respectful consideration. Respectfully considered 
by the dramatist he has to be—otherwise, instead of 
aiding the joint work, he hinders it at every turn, 
limits its range, impoverishes it, sometimes even 
stultifies it. And the great difference between Mr. 
Wilde and Mr. James is that one is on good terms 
with his collaborator, while the other is not. Mon- 
sieur Tout-le-Monde confronts every dramatist with 
this rigorous alternative ; be like me—or be damned. 
Mr, James, failing to offer the required resemblance, 
has been—more or less—damned. Mr. Wilde is 
practically of the same mind as his audience, and 
gets his reward. 

The statement that Mr. Wilde’s strength lies in 
the fact that he and his public are practically of the 
same mind, may read, at first sight, like one of his 
own wilful paradoxes. What, you say, is not his 
most salient characteristic his unlikeness to the rest 
of us, is he not a notorious oddity, is not each of his 
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“ faicts et gestes” a startling eccentricity? And it 
may also seem to imply that he presents the public 
with its own image; whereas the truth is, he is far 
from being a realist; actual people neither talk nor 
behave like his stage-personages. What I mean is 
this: that Mr. Wilde flatters the public, presents it 
with a false picture of life which it likes to fancy 
true, thinks its thoughts, conforms to its ideals, talks 
—yes, talks its talk. For—to take the last point 
first, because it is the most important point in any 
piece of Mr. Wilde’s—the public talks commonplaces, 
and so does Mr. Wilde. It is true that his are 
inverted commonplaces; but the difference is im- 
material, for not the nature, only the position, of a 
thing is altered by its being turned upside-down. 
These inverted commonplaces are Mr. Wilde’s 
distinctive mark; they pullulate in all his 
plays, and the best that can be said for An 
Ideal Husband is that in it the output of them 
is considerably diminished. But there are still 
plenty of them, and to spare. Two specimens will 
suffice. “The Seven Deadly—vVirtues”; “ Nothing 
ages a man so quickly as—happiness.” You see the 
commonplaces which these invert. I do not know 
whether Mr. Wilde claims the credit—if credit is the 
right word—for the invention of this topsy-turvy 
process, but it is certain that he has been anticipated 
by M. Paul Bourget. The Physiologie de l Amour 
Moderne dates from 1890, when Mr. Wilde had pro- 
duced no play, and here is a speech made to its hero, 
Claude Larcher, by his friend Casal :—“* Comment, 
vous travaillez ainsi dans la pensée. Vous n’avez 
donc pas remarqué combien il est facile de retourner 
les plus célébres, et elles sont aussi vraies. Voulez- 
vous des exemples: Le cour vient des grandes pensées. 
- .« Onwa pas toujours assez de force pour supporter 
les maux d'autrui.... Le moi seul est aimable. 
Rien n'est vrai que le beau... . Ce sont quelques 
célébres maximes que je me suis amusé A mettre 
ainsi a l’envers, et vous voyez.” - I make no 
apology for quoting this passage at length, because it 
exactly explains Mr. Wilde’s trick, and the cheapness 
of it, and its essential basis of commonplace. And 
we see that what in London we have learnt to call 
Oscarisms may long ago have been known to the 
Parisian public as Casalisms. 

But the essential commonplace of Mr. Wilde is 
much more than a mere matter of language; it is 
the ambient air of his play ; it is also its very heart 
and fibre. To what world does Mr. Wilde introduce 
us? According to the programme and the costumier, 
it is the world of high politics. The hero is Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the heroine is the 
mistress of a great political salon, a minor personage 
is a Cabinet Minister, with the riband of the Garter. 
And this world, we are asked to believe, is perlustrated 
by fascinating adventuresses, who smoke cigarettes, 
wear “too much rouge and too few clothes,” levy black- 
mail by means of stolen letters, and act as the secret 
agents of syndicates for the promotion of “ Argentine 
canals.” In this world, Under-Secretaries of State 
(who begin, in the private secretary stage, by divulg- 
ing Cabinet secrets) are prepared, for private reasons, 
to support in Parliament measures which they have 
denounced at the previous debate ; and refuse seats 
in the Cabinet because their wives bid them. When 
Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli wrote novels picturing 
politics as a drawing-room game of this kind, they 
only distorted, not actually falsified, the facts. But 
nowadays, of course, such a picture is stark, staring 
nonsense. Mr. Wilde might as well, while he is 
about it, introduce a duel between two members of 
the Cabinet, or send the leader of the Opposition 
into the street to erect barricades. But he knows 
his public; he knows they like this romantically 
absurd view of political life, and gives it them ; just 
as the purveyors of penny-dreadfuls serve up to 
their public gigantic baronets in perpetual evening 
dress and betrayed damsels of low degree in white 
muslin. And Mr. Wilde’s ideals are as commonplace 
as his atmosphere. Husbands as rich as Croesus 
must have wives as lovely as Venus; people smack 





their lips with relish over “ the philosophy of power, 
the gospel of gold”; brutal, clamant, gaudy “ suc- 
cess” is the summum bonum, and to miss it is the 
tragedy of life. The great thing is not to be found 
out; indeed, the whole play is designed to fill us 
with joy over the escape of a sinner from the 
penalty of his sin through a trick with a diamond 
bracelet. And mention of this trick reminds me 
that the machinery of the play is as commonplace 
as its people and its ideals; in addition to a stolen 
Cabinet secret and a stolen bracelet, there are no 
less than two stolen letters. Even Sardou has tired 
of these kleptodramatics. In sum, though it has to 
be said that Mr. Wilde’s piece, by dint of sheer 
cleverness, keeps one continually amused and in- 
terested ; that it presents at least one pleasant 
and human character, everybody's friend save his 
own (delightfully played by that best of light 
comedians, Mr. Charles Hawtrey); that one is 
always glad of an excuse for contemplating the love- 
liness of Miss Julia Neilson and enjoying the girlish- 
ness of Miss Maude Millett ; and that Miss Florence 
West as the adventuress, and Mr. Lewis Waller as the 
Under-Secretary acquit themselves more than credit- 
ably—the fact remains that Mr. Wilde’s work is not 
only poor and sterile, but essentially vulgar. 

Turn to Mr. Henry James’s play, and you are in 
another planet. Here women can be wayward yet 
delicate, men infirm of purpose yet magnanimous ; 
self-sacrifice and cloistered peace are made lovable 
to us; minute scruples of the “ inner life” are there, 
and chivalrous ideals of conduct, and a fine old-world 
courtesy (literally old-world, for the period is 1780) ; 
a sort of fastidious, frugal quietism pervades the 
whole. The love-making is almost as spiritualised 
as in a novel of Jane Austen's; the feeling is too 
modest to recognise itself, too timid to declare itself, 
and finds its best reward not in possession, but in 
renunciation. How exquisitely is Guy Domville’s 
“vocation” for the Church expressed, his “ aloof- 
ness” as of one in a dream, his indifference to 
material things, his innocent ignorance of his love 
for the widow Peverel and of her love for him! 
What an admirable foil is the bluff, outspoken, 
forthright wooing of the widow by Guy’s friend, 
Frank Humber! And the widow herself is one 
of the most charming bits of womanhood ever 
shown on the stage, capricious, even cruel to the 
man she does not love, with a touch of the maternal 
in her passion for the man she does love. That first 
scene in the garden at Porches—what a pleasant, 
homely English name !—will, I feel sure, long remain 
for me a perfect memory of tender, sweet, subdued 
emotion—a memory to be wrapped in lavender- 
scented linen. Subdued—ah, there’s the rub! These 
placid emotions, these simple patterns worked, 
sampler-wise, in delicate faded stuffs, do not, it is 
said, bear the fierce glare of the footlights. Do they 
not? Then that is the fault of the collaborator I 
began by speaking of. To grasp them demands an 
effort—the dramatist is not minded to be like 
Monsieur Tout-le-Monde, but has a personality of 
his own to be penetrated or, now and then, 
divined—and to ask the playhouse public, like Mrs. 
Dombey, “to make an effort” is, they say, to 
ask too much. For this reason it was, chiefly, that 
thosé groans and jeers were heard on the first night; 
but not entirely for this reason. Between two acts 
of quietism, the dramatist had interpolated one of 
raucous turmoil, hiccuping drunkenness, an act, 
moreover, which compressed into one short scene an 
in-and-out intrigue that demanded at least five. 
It was a mistake—due, I can only surmise, to the 
dramatist’s desire to be, for once, arm-in-arm with 
the collaborator. I beseech Mr. James to make no 
more concessions to that partner. He has shown 
that, when deliberately ignoring the collaborator, 
he can write a perfect act. Next time the act must 
become a play. Meanwhile Guy Domville is not to be 
missed by those who would like, just for once, to find 
the finer shades of emotion and half-tones of character 
domiciled in the theatre ; at the same time they will 
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find delightful acting on the part of Miss Marion 
Terry (Mrs. Peverel), Mr. Alexander (Guy), and Mr. 
Herbert Waring (Frank Humber). 

No space remains to me for the consideration of 
Thyrza Fleming, the latest production of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre. It was a strange, absurd play— 
its authoress, Miss Dorothy Leighton, being obviously 
quite unpractised in the rudimentary technics 
of the stage—and I do not really know even now 
whether the hero’s mother-in-law had or had not 
been his mistress, or whether she did or did not 
poison herself before the curtain fell. But you see 
that, at any rate, it was a work presenting ample 
matter for speculation; and—especially when Miss 
Winifred Frazer and Mr. Bernard Gould were on 
the stage—it was by no means so impossible an affair 
as it looks on paper. A. B. W. 








THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 4, 1895. 


BELIEVE in fair play, and fully sympathise 

with the judicial caution of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter on the Sassoun atrocities. I have no objection 
to the a priori arguments in letters to the Times to 
prove that this story cannot be true. I have no 
inclination to condemn the report of the mixed Com- 
mission before it ismade. But I fear that there can be 
no doubt about the essential facts. We havealready 
the official reports of the Consuls at Van, Erzeroum, 
Sivas and Diarbekir, which have not yet been pub- 
lished, but which, we know, confirm the most horrible 
statements made in the papers. We have the 
reports of the Armenian refugees who were eye- 
witnesses. We have the reports sent to the 
Armenian Patriarchate here, and the reports of 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries in the vicinity 
of Sassoon. 

Beyond this, and most horrible of all, we have 
the testimony of the Turkish soldiers who took part 
in the massacres. These soldiers were of the regular 
army, and were drawn from Erzeroum, Erzingan, 
Van, Bitlis, Kharpoot, and Sivas. They have since 
returned to their respective posts after having been 
publicly thanked, in the name of the Sultan, for 
what they did. And they have talked with the 
greatest freedom in public places, and to all who 
would listen, boasting of their deeds. We have full 
reports from all these places of the statements made 
by hundreds of these soldiers, and they agree in all 
essential points. No doubt they exaggerate. One 
soldier, for instance, boasted that, with his own 
hand, he had ripped up twenty pregnant women. 
Another that he took part in a massacre in a church, 
where the blood ran in a large stream from the door. 
It is not necessary to accept such stories as literal 
statements of fact; but they do prove that such 
things were done, and also that the soldiers believed 
that they were done by order of the Sultan and 
with his full approval. 

With all this evidence before us, it is not unfair 
to assume, without waiting for further evidence, 
that the atrocities reported from Sassoun actually 
took place—and were committed by regular troops 
under the orders of the man who has since been 
decorated by the Sultan. It is only about ten days 
since an account of the ceremony of conferring this 
decoration, in presence of the army at Erzingan, was 
officially published in the Constantinople papers. So 
it is plain that the Sultan still approves of what was 
done. It is also plain that the Turkish officials, 
every where, understand that the Sultan will reward 
them for similar treatment of the Armenians, and 
this constitutes a danger so grave that it can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The situation is strained everywhere. I cannot 
as yet verify the reports which come from Sivas, 
and hope that they are not true, but there is danger 
of trouble almost within sight of Constantinople, 
in the Nicomedia Vilayet, where there are a large 





number of important Armenian towns and villages, 
as quiet, peaceful, and free from revolutionary 
tendencies as any in the Empire. But the military 
governor, who is a most dangerous man, pretends 
that he fears an outbreak, and he has organised a 
sort of Bashi-Bazouk police, made up of Circassians, 
Lazes, Turks, and the criminal class of Christians. 
A large force of this police has been stationed in each 
town and village, and has already begun to prey upon 
the people. If they do not get up a revolt, real or 
imaginary, before the winter is over, it will be a 
miracle. Alarming reports have reached me from 
various parts of Asia Minor and Northern Syria 
of the aggressive activity of the officials against the 
Christians, and, of course, wherever the soldiers have 
gone from Sassoun, their reports rouse the fanaticism 
of the Turks and the fears of the Armenians. Even 
foreign residents are in great danger. 

What is to be done by the Powers should be 
done quickly. It will, no doubt, take time to ar- 
range details, but it ought to be possible to make 
the Sultan realise that the fate of his Empire 
depends on his making his subordinates understand 
that he has changed his policy, and will not reward, 
but punish, every official who molests or oppresses 
the Armenians, or stirs up the fanaticism of the 
Turks against the Christians. 

When we come to the question of the specific 
demands to be made upon the Sultan by the Powers 
in behalf of the Armenians, it must be acknowledged 
that it is beset by difficulties which demand the 
most careful examination, and I fear that the 
Armenian patriots in England and America are 
injuring their cause by their extravagant claims. 
It is a hard fact that only one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of Asiatic Turkey is Armenian, and that this 
tenth is scattered over widely-separated provinces. 
Even in what may be properly called Armenia, they 
constitute only about one-third of the population, 
the balance being Turks and Kurds. There are 
more Armenians in Russian than in Turkish Ar- 
menia. Two things are apparent: first, the Powers 
cannot demand the formation of an autonomous 
province to be ruled by Armenians; second, if they 
limit their demands to Armenia proper, two-thirds 
of the Armenians in Asiatic Turkey will be left out. 

Something must be done to secure the lives and 
property and religious privileges of Christians all 
through the Empire. Beyond this there are special 
conditions in Armenia which demand additional 
securities—something, perhaps, like those which have 
proved so satisfactory in Mount Lebanon. A pro- 
vince could be formed, including Van, Bitlis, Moosh, 
Kharpoot, Arabkir, Erzingan, and Erzeroum, which 
would include about half a million each of Ar- 
menians, Turks, and Koords. This would include 
the regions where the Armenians suffer the most 
from the misgovernment of the Turks and the 
rapacity of the Koords. It should have a Governor, 
appointed with the approval of the Powers for a 
fixed term of years; a special administration, in 
which the Armenians would have their full share; 
a police force, under the inspection of European 
officers ; courts of law which would secure justice to 
all. And the taxes collected should be expended in 
the country, except so far as they may be already 
under the control of the Foreign Debt Commission. 
Some such provision might be made for Armenia 
without in any way weakening the Tarkish empire 
or diminishing the authority of the Sultan. Anyone 
wishing more light on this subject would do well to 
read the articles by Mr. Lynch in the Contemporary 
Review of Jane, July, and September last. 

It is the general opinion here that if such a régime 
could be established in Armenia, large numbers of 
Armenians who have fled from that province would 
return to it, and others weuld go there from other 
parts of the Empire—especially of the more enter- 
prising and enlightened classes. But it will be a 
fatal mistake if Europe contents itself with securing 
the rights of the Armenians in Armenia, and neglects 
the million of Armenians outside that province, and 
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the other Christian communities whose rights are 
now so general!y ignored. 

The situation in Bulgaria has decidedly improved 
since my last letter, and M. Stoiloff has started 
anew with a more homogeneous Ministry, which is 
likely to hold its own until the Chamber meets again. 
But the conditions to which I then called your 
attention still exist, and the crisis has simply been 
postponed. The great advantage is that time has 
been gained in which it is possible that M. Stoiloff 
may succeed in getting back on to safe ground in his 
foreign policy and in interesting the people in 
internal reforms. Some of the assassins and traitors 
who had returned to Sofia have been arrested, and 
the military traitors have been excepted from the 
Amnesty Bill. But Bulgaria still needs a strong 
Government, and it remains to be seen whether the 
present Ministry has the courage to enforce obedience 
to its will. 








ON INTERVIEWING. 
PROSE ECLOGUE. 


ecuidinate 
BASIL—SANDY—BRIAN— MENZIES. 


I RIAN: Did you ever interview anybody, Basil ? 
Basil: Yes; but I shall never do the like 
again. 

Brian : I suppose you felt very small. 

Basil: Yes. Not nearly so small, however, as 
the man I interviewed ; of that I am certain. 

Sandy : I suppose it is really a degrading thing 
for both parties. 

Brian : Were you ever interviewed ? 

Basil : No; but once I was asked to be. 

Brian; And what did you reply ? 

Basil: Why, I said I was much obliged, but 
begged to decline, because I thought it a very 
illegitimate advertisement for the interviewee, and 
a most illegitimate way of turning a guinea for the 
“interwiever,” as they used to spell it in France. 
He argued with me, and I explained what I meant. 
I told him that if he were interested in my great 
unread works and in my personality, the thing for 
him to do was to buy the works or read them in the 
British Museum, and then write his article; that 
that would be a journeymanlike proceeding, credit- 
able and reflecting credit. Interviewing, I said, was 
a& most miraculous device whereby a man’s brains 
were picked with his own consent. I told him that 
the very highest kind of man must perforce become 
a snob, however temporarily, the moment he sub- 
mitted to the question ; and that the “interwiever ” 
in the exercise of his trade was on the same footing 
as a lacquey. I pointed out how injurious it was to 
pander to the idle curiosity of the public, and de- 
clared that if my books were not to be read for 
themselves, they should certainly not be read be- 
cause of a mawkish interest in me. 

Brian : That’s what Keats said; he would have 
no “ mawkish popularity.” 

Sandy: Yes ; but interviewing is sometimes quite 
legitimate, I think. For example: if a man happens 
to be a great authority on a public question which 
has become critical, an interview might be the best 
way of publishing his opinion. 

Basil: That, of course. But we were talking of 
the personal interview, which is the interview par 
excellence. 3 

Brian: The only one, to all intents and purposes. 
Anything else is quite exceptional. 

Menzies (with repressed passion): Mawkish, did 
you say? You called it mawkish ? 

Basil: Hillo, Menzies, old chap! What's the 
matter with you? 

Sandy: Menzies has been interviewed two or 
three times recently. 

Brian : The devil he has! 

Basil; It was Keats called it mawkish, Menzies— 
Keats. Pistols if you like; but remember, it was 
Keats. 





Menzies: Where is the use of talking about 
Keats? There was no interviewing in his time; 
besides, he was only a child when he died. His 
remarks on conduct are not of the least conse- 
quence. 

Sandy : Oh, come! 

Menzies: I mean what Isay. Keats was a great 
man, and would have been, had he lived, a consum- 
mate artist in living as well as a consummate artist 
in poetry. But as far as life went, he was only in 
the nursery when he died. The school of life is 
marriage and paternity. 

Basil: Yes; well? 

Menzies: Well, it is this word mawkish I want to 
get at. What's the meaning of it? I see it dealt 
about in reviews pretty liberally. The meaning of 
mawkish? Define—define! 

Basil: It meant loathsome, maggoty, making 
the gorge rise; but it has lost its stronger meaning. 
You never see it applied to Zola. Now it is used of 
affected sentiment, of gush, of unctuous morality, of 
artistic cant, of religiosity, of general flabbiness. 

Menzies : Then the world is full of mawkishness. 

Basil : Chockfull. 

Menzies : In that case I cannot help being mawkish 
on occasion; for I myself am and have nothing; 
moods drive through me; individual moods, and the 
world’s moods. 

Basil : Nonsense, Menzies! You're not going to 
make yourself a “terrible example” of everything, 
are you? 

Menzies : What if I have no choice ? 

Basil: Oh, and that was why you submitted to 
the “interwiever”! How many times were you in- 
terviewed ? 

Menzies : Four times. 

Basil: And about what ? 

Menzies : Myself. 

Basil: Well, in the most dispassionate way and 
speaking with the authority of one in an advanced 
form in the school of life, I say that it was mawkish. 

Menzies : I was annoyed at the word at first, but 
I am quite willing to admit that it was mawkish. 

Basil: And glory in it! 

Menzies: No; I don’t glory in anything. All 
that I contend is that I am quite willing to be called 
mawkish along with the majority of mankind, my 
meaning being, of course, that there is no such thing 
as mawkishness; that to have fits of sentimentality, 
to gush, to sermonise, to talk cant about art, to be 
pharisaical, to be interviewed—is to be human. You 
never can understand a thing by sneering at it. I 
would abolish all such words as mawkish, maudlin, 
snob, cad, cant; they are despiteful, intolerant 
words. See here. In Bacon's time Philosophy in- 
cluded Science; now Science includes Philosophy. 
Literature has hitherto stood apart, embracing when 
it chose, in a more or less cavalier manner, both 
Philosophy and Science; but in our time Science is 
going to embrace, has already flung its arm about, 
Literature, and 

Sandy : Oh, oh! 

Menzies : But it is not a question of whether one 
likes it or not. The thing is happening before our 
eyes. Both the method and the results of science 
have been applied to fiction by Zola, to the drama 
by Ibsen: these two are the most powerful literary 
influences of our time—like them or not; that is so 
—and what they have started must go on—— 

Sandy: But romance ? 

Menzies: Romance must just “fettle its fine 
joints” to the yoke of science, or betake itself to a 
nunnery ; and my point is that, as science knows 
neither intolerance nor despite, the words mawkish, 
maudlin, snob, cant, cad, etc., are unscientific, and 
therefore meaningless and illiterate. 

Basil: Bat what has all this got to do with 
interviewing ? 

Menzies: Everything. In literature we have 
had Creators and Spectators; now we are having 
Experiencers. All our work is becoming more 
and more consciously autobiographic; and we 
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must invite experience, we must offer  our- 
selves to the vivisection of circumstance. Re- 
member, I am saying nothing as to whether this 
is a temporary disaster for literature or not. But 
that it is being done, and that it will be done uni- 
versally, I am certain; and I am equally certain 
that in the end it must make immensely for beauty, 
and that factor in beauty called righteousness, The 
Experiencer is here: I see him and her at every 
turning—I shan’t mention names, but there they 
are—many minds, but all of one mood to see the 
thing that is, to shirk nothing, to have done with 
trappings, to lay bare, to encounter, to say, as well 
as be, what we are—not what we might imagine 
ourselves, not even what we would like to be. And 
this is a great mood, I think; the mood in which 
men and women wish to be and to be known as they 
are, to respect and to be respected, to love and to 
be loved simply for what they are: the very 
greatest mood since the time of Shakespeare, 
when men saw themselves as demigods. 

Basil: It is very interesting, Menzies, and I believe 
I see your meaning. But about this interviewing. 

Menzies: Well, I was simply submitting to an 
experiment; and although my interviewers—three 
gentlemen and a lady—were most accomplished and 
agreeable people, I own I didn’t like it. 

Basil: What did you not like about it? 

Menzies: I was just very uncomfortable; and 
there was that most horrible of all feelings —a 
desire to say more than was necessary, such as 
Topsy yielded to when “’fessing” to Miss Ophelia. 

Sandy : But you didn’t yield to it. 

Menzies : Oh, I said things I shouldn’t have said, 
and left unsaid things I should, both in matters of 
fact and opinion. There you are: you are asked a 
question, and you give an answer more or less 
thoughtlessly, sometimes appearing to be interested 
in matters to which you are quite indifferent. 

Sandy : Bat you see a proof, don’t you? 

Menzies : Oh, yes; and I made some changes, but 
not many, and none of them essential, because I did 
not wish to appear other thanI was. A mistake, I 
see clearly now. My mind works so slowly that I 
had to be interviewed four times before I found the 
real meaning of the personal interview. 

Basil : And what is that ? 

Menzies : Instead of giving plain answers to plain 
questions, I should have been prepared with an ideal 
autobiography couched in telling phrases, and so 
have established a legend—a splendid background 
for myself. 

Basil : That would have been very scientific! 

Sandy: I guess Menzies is ironical. But I don’t 
agree with Basil about the ethic of the interview. 
The interview is here; you may develop it or degrade 
it, but you cannot destroy it. 

Menzies : Right. The interview existed in embryo 
in the first movable type. Indeed, any publication is 
an interview ; and its direct employment to-day is 
inevitable. There is no limit to its indirect employ- 
ment. The congregation has an interview with the 
preacher, and the interview, called a sermon, is pub- 
lished for the world to read ; the lecturer, the plat- 
form speaker, is interviewed by his audience; and 
what are the speeches in the Houses of Parliament 
but the nation interviewing the powers that be? 
We have already Government by Interview. 

Sandy: Bravo! And it seems to me that out of 
the personal interview something of real importance 
may be evolved. The want of mutual charity 
between men and women, trades and professions, 
cliques and coteries, classes and masses, between 
peoples and continents, is, of course, the result of 
mutual misunderstanding. How could this gulf of 
enmity be bridged over better than by people in all 
ranks of society, and in all the ends of the earth, 
opening frankly their minds and hearts to each 
other in daily interviews in every newspaper ? 

Brian: By Jove! Reform the world by inter- 
viewing ! 

Basil : 


I like this better now. That is what 





Menzies was driving at a little while ago. Litera- 
ture, even newspaper literature, must become con- 
sciously autobiographic. We can never go back 
on Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” Goethe's “ Fact and 
Fancy,” Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences.” We must——— 
How did Menzies put it ? 

Sandy: I remember. We must be, and be known, 
just as we are; respect and be respected, love and 
be loved, for what we are. 

Basil: Yes. The world has been standing on too 
great ceremony with itself; it must now take itself 
into its own confidence. 

Menzies: Good. That is the only way in which 
we can come within hail of the time, long-preached, 
long-prayed-for, and so long of coming, 


* When man to man the world o'er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MANNERS BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


Srr,—I read with not a little disgust the account of the pro- 
ceedings at the St. James’s Theatre last Saturday night, when, 
according to the newspapers, Mr. Henry Jaines on appearing 
before the curtain was received with hisses, groans and cat-calls, 
so loud that they seem to have shaken even the robust nerves of 
Mr. Alexander. Actors must “please to live,’ and I do not 
blame Mr. Alexander because he uttered no word of rebuke 
of the unmannerly creatures who filled his theatre last Saturday. 
But those of us who are not under the obligation of catering to 
the theatre-going people in London—and more particularly to 
those pretentious impostors, the “ first-night’’ gang— may 
venture to speak out where Mr. Alexander kept silent, 

Mr. Henry James may not have learned the art of construct- 
ing the kind of play which is now in vogue. The coarse tricks 
of the modern stage are things that I should think he never 
would master, any more than he ever would understand the 
character of the average “first-nighter.” But whatever the 
defects of his play may have been from the point of view of the 
“gentleman” in the stalls and ’Arry in the pit, it is at least 
certain that he has done most admirable work in the field of 
literature, and has produced books which will live and cause his 
name to be honoured long after the reputations of the successful 
playwrights of the hour have faded into oblivion. It was 
an outrage upon decency that such a man should have been 
treated in the fashion described by the papers on his appearance 
before the curtain last Saturday, and as an Englishman who 
appreciates and admires the brilliant work of the most dis- 
tinguished American writer of our day, I desire respectfully but 
emphatically to pot against the bad manners of the St. 
James’s mob on Saturday evening.—I am, &c., 


January 8, 1895. Patt MALL. 


THE VETO AND THE REFERENDUM. 


S1r,—This, perhaps, is hardly the time to diseuss whether 
any check may hereafter be necessary instead of that of the 
House of Lords, which, there can be little doubt, is doomed. 
I confess, however, that I myself do not like the prospect of the 
supremacy of one omni-competent House, uncoutrolled by any 
written Constitution—a House, too, whose members “ receive a 
mandate” only after a General Election, and not always 
then, and which must tend more and more, like other Parlia- 
ments, to split into groups which form temporary com- 
binations, for convenience rather than on principle. The 
Sessional Veto, as recommended by you, or the infinitely 
more cumbrous and costly method of forcing a dissolution, 
as advocated by Lord Salisbury, would, it is true, supply 
a kind of appeal to public opinion. But you caunot measure the 
strength of that opinion by simply reading the newspapers, or 
noting public meetings. Even during the agitation against the 
Lords in 1884-85 it was at least possible to let one’s estimates 
follow one’s party politics. Counting heads is a very rough 
method of measurement, because the man who would die for his 
opinion and the man who votes as his employer or his spiritual 
director tells him, count alike. But it is less inexact in its results 
than the method just referred to.- 

I believe, therefore, we shall eventually have to resort to the 
Referendum, though there will doubtless be immense difficulties 
both in applying it to emergency legislation like that occa- 
sioned by the dynamite outrages in 1523, and in reconciling it 
with Parliamentary government at all. But on a future 
oceasion I hope, with your permission, to continue studying the 
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polities of the day after to-morrow, and to suggest some of the 
——— that may arise as to its working.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, DEMOCRAT. 








SONNET. 





HOU sittest in my spirit’s banquet hall, 
And takest freely of my corn and wine; 
For pleasant ways and paths of peace are 
thine, 
While joy and gladness follow at thy call. 
Thou dost not penetrate my prison wall, 
Where hopes condemned to death in darkness 
pine, 
Nor yet ascendest to mine inmost shrine 
Which sanctifies the wormwood and the gall. 
Thou hast no fellowship with them that mourn ; 
So thou wilt leave it to some stranger-hand 
To sound my depths and scale my heights 
with me: 
And some day—in the comfort which is born 
Of souls that throughly know and understand 
I shall forget thy thoughtless ways and thee. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Books ABpout Mr. Harpy. 


N ISS ANNIE MACDONELL has recently pub- 
J! lished a book upon “Thomas Hardy” (Con- 
temporary Writers Series. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1894). Mr. Lionel Johnson has recently 
published a book upon “ The Art of Thomas Hardy” 
(London: John Lane, 1894). Ina recent number of 
The Bookman we have had the privilege of reading 
Miss Macdonell’s opinion of Mr. Johnson, as well as 
Mr. Johnson's opinion of Miss Macdonell. Miss 
Macdonell is pleased with Mr. Johnson—his “ insight 
and generous appreciation”; Mr. Johnson is pleased 
with Miss Macdonell, her—‘serious and generous 
enthusiasm.” Yet more recently a paragraph in one 
of the evening papers has informed us that Mr. 
Hardy is pleased with Miss Macdonell and Mr. 
Johnson. It may be mentioned that both Miss 
Macdonell and Mr. Johnson are pleased with Mr. 
Hardy. 


In this pleasant posture of affairs one may well 
shrink from intruding even a congratulatory word. 
“It is held, upon all hands,” says Mr. Johnson, “ that 
to write about the works of a living writer is a 
difficult and a delicate thing.” Fain to felicitate 
Mr. Johnson on his courage in attempting it, I find 
myself prevented by Miss Macdonell, who declares 
that “ Mr. Johnson has dared much adverse criticism 
by undertaking in so serious a spirit the review of a 
novelist now in the fulness of his powers.” Turn I 
to offer the same tribute to Miss Macdonell? Lo! 
Mr. Johnson, assuring us that “ Miss Macdonell is to 
be congratulated ; she has excellently performed a 
task, of which the present writer is in a position to 
know well the difficulties ” :— 

“ Mr. Lionel Johnson, he writes very well” — 
Or that’s the opinion of Miss Macdonell; 
And it meets with an equally cordial response on 


Miss Macdonel!’s merits by Lionel Johnson. 


There were, as both these writers admit, many 
reasons why they should not succeed; and, to be 
plain, I do not think they have succeeded. Mr. 
Johnson, at any rate, whose book is the more im- 
portant, as well as the more ambitious, has not 
succeeded. But the credit of the attempt remains, 
and if it be by any means possible to criticise a 
living and active author at once elaborately and 
with success, the road to that success may in time 
be indicated by these very respectable failures. In 
such a case finality lies, ex hypothesi, out of reach ; 





but there must be some way of writing contemporary 
criticism so that it shall be a help and a test for 
critics of another generation. And this is well worth 
seeking. It is notably worth seeking in the case of 
Mr. Hardy, whose peculiar relation to his own age is 
bound to be a matter of curiosity to other ages. As 
Miss Macdonell puts it, “‘ Mr. Hardy holds just now a 
position of special interest; and in the long line of 
English novelists his is a noticeable figure. He has 
made really new departures which are no mere 
accidents of the day he has lived in; he has resisted 
some impulses of his time as sturdily as in other 
directions he has been a revolutionary.” And again— 
“Fearless thinking and a sense of humour having 
been his from the first, he has rarely been taken 
unawares and captured by the fashions and crazes 
among his fellow-craftsmen at any moment. In his 
time we have had the psychological, the romantic, 
the neurotic, the erotic, the photographic, and many 
another school, and each has looked on itself as the 
advance guard. Mr. Hardy has contributed to more 
than one, and joined none. Yet he is still, admittedly, 
in England, the leader into freer paths.” Here are 
excellent reasons, exceliently put, for essaying an 
elaborate record of how Mr. Hardy “strikes a con- 
temporary.” 


The causes of Mr. Johnson’s ill-success are many, 
and some of them obvious. To begin with, he seems, 
while writing of Mr. Hardy, to be thinking a little 
too constantly of himself. Never did Syracusan 
Expedition or Invincible Armada weigh anchor with 
greater pomp than does Mr. Johnson for his little 
adventure. In a chapter of 36 pp. on “ Critical Pre- 
liminaries”’ our critic announces, “ Before I venture 
to approach the art of Mr. Hardy, I wish to declare 
my loyalty to the broad and high traditions of 
literature; to those humanities, which inform with 
the breath of life the labours of the servants, and 
the achievements of the masters, in that fine art ’"— 
a very decent side to take; and one taken, from first 
to last, by quite a large number of decent people. 
On p. 18 I find Mr. Johnson patting the eighteenth 
century on the back and assuring it of his sincere, if 
unfashionable, regard. On p. 33 he says of Dickens 
and Thackeray, “Writers so great have great 
faults: let us not speak of their faults with 
easy condescension or contempt. Hold you 
your peace about the ‘cheap cynicism,’ the egoism, 
the personal intrusion, of Thackeray. I promise 
you mine about the ‘ cheap pathos,’ the declamation, 
the fustian tragedy, of Dickens.” Well, perhaps, on 
these terms ——. On p. 38 we hear that “ Ascham 
and Habington, Drayton and Wotton, have now but 
few lovers; yet, to my own private taste, they very 
greatly relish.” Well, if it comes to personal chat, 
I remember to have been one day in a book-shop at 
Oxford, when a tall man with an eye-glass entered, 
and demanded Lightfoot’s edition of the “ Epistle to 
the Galatians.” ‘“ We are out of Lightfoot’s, sir,” 
said the shop-boy; “ but let me recommend Ellicott’s, 
which is quite as good.” “And pray,” inquired the 
tall man, fixing his eye-glass, “ what the —— do you 
know about it?” Sach obiler dicta as these of Mr. 
Johnson's will be a violence even after he has 
acquired an European reputation; they also ob- 
struct our view of Mr. Hardy. 


But even when Mr. Johnson has obligingly 
effaced himself for the moment, his notions upon 
style and the proper adornment of the page obscure 
the subject he sets forth to illuminate. Certain 
harassed reviewers have already expressed their 
bewilderment at the multitude and magnificence of 
Mr. Johnson's quotations from the mighty dead; 
“and their mild astonishment has moved Mr. 
Johnson, in the Bookman, to cast scorn upon an 
age in which a decent acquaintance with great 
literature is called ‘learning.” But, as far as I 
can gather, it was not Mr. Johnson's acquaintance 
with literature that dazzled these poor hacks so 
much as his display of it. They marvelled not 
at the quantity consumed, but at the quantity 
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undigested. Mr. Johnson may point to Burton and 
Sir thomas Browne, and assert, truly enough, that 
these heaped their pages with quotation and allusion, 
and were none the less great writers. Still—call it 
fashion, if you will—there is a prejudice in these 
times against parade of quotation and allusion. We 
do not nowadays fire extracts from the classics across 
the dinner-table. And we do not in prose attempt 
the style of Burton—or the spelling of Chaucer— 
unless we happen to lack the historical sense. It is 
only Sir John Lubbock (a writer differing in almost 
every respect from Sir Thomas Browne) who still 
invokes Confucius to bear witness that a stitch in 
time saves nine. 


But these—if Mr. Johnson will pardon me—are 
boyish excesses, and some day he will, perhaps, be 
more ashamed of them than he has any cause to be. 
For they are the defects of his quality of seriousness, 
and serious attempts to gauge a modern novelist are 
too rare to be despised. Occasionally, too, the im- 
pressive pauses of Mr. Johnson's grand manner 
reveal flashes of genuine critical insight. Such a 
flash—duly noted by Miss Macdonell—is his protest 
against the confusion of thought in Mr. Hardy’s 
case against Nature and “the President of the 
Immortals.” “ What is this ‘Nature’ of which or 
of whom Mr. Hardy speaks? ... Mr. Hardy juggles 
with ‘ Nature’; now she is cruel, which is a reproach 
to divine justice; now she is kindly, whereas society 
is harsh.” It is,as Mr. Johnson shows, an absurdity 
to be alternately railing against the gods who “ kill 
us for their sport,” and appealing to them to redeem 
the laws which reasoning man imposes on his fellows. 


Here we come to“ Tess.” And coming to “ Tess,” 
I notice that on one point both Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Macdonell preserve a curious silence. Many of us, 
out of regard to the Hardy of the past—the Hardy 
who was so much to us—have been constrained to 
silence upon those developments which began with 
“A Group of Noble Dames,” and seem now to be 
accepted by Mr. Hardy himself as the very heart of 
his business upon earth. In the days when he was 
content to be an arti-t, these were small blemishes on 
the work of a master. Rightly or wrongly—I think 
wrongly—he has since come to look upon himself as 
a leader of revolt, and deliberately to accentuate 
those features which seemed to us less dignified. 
Those who used to swear by Hardy may well hold 
their tongues on this matter; but those who set out 
to examine Mr. Hardy's work as a whole can hardly 
—one would suppose—afford to neglect the most 
significant fact in his later history. 

For the rest, Miss Macdonell’s book, without 
marking an epoch in criticism or adding much to the 
commou fund of knowledge, is a conscientious piece 
of work, clear in its facts and sound in its judgments, 
so far as they go; while her description and map 
of Mr. Hardy's Wessex deserve the gratitude of 
every lover of the novelist. And the very luxuri- 
ance of Mr. Johnson's faults leads to the belief that 
some day—though not perhaps in criticism—he may 
do considerable things. 

A. T.Q. C. 
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ON THE DIGNITY OF A PEER. 


A ConsrituTIonaAL History or tHE House or Lorps. 
By Lake Owen Pike, M.A. London: Maemillan & Co. 


HE only serious fault we have to find with this 
book is that it is misnamed. I¢ is not really a 
history of the House of Lords; it is a treatise on the 
dignity of a peer, and will, in large measure, replace 
the reports of the Lords’ committees on that subject, 
which have hitherto been accepted as the standard 
work. Mr. Pike is almost unrivalled in certain 
departments of knowledge. He is assistant keeper 
of the public records, and editor of the Year-Books, 





He knows even more than the Bishop of Oxford 
about the growth of hereditary titles, as much as 
Hubback about the laws of succession, and more than 
Macqueen about the history of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. He is impartial, or, to be accurate, his only 
bias is the partiality of a scholar, in those things which 
he knows. Historically he would seem to be a Con- 
servative, for he distinguishes the historian Hallam 
from “the polemical essays of Prynne or Freeman.” 
He thinks the attempt to minimise the changes made 
by the Norman Conquest is a fashion which has been 
overdone, and ends his account of the old English 
Monarchy by saying that “ Harold's deficient and 
comparatively ill-trained levies were as little able to 
resist the French chivalry, under William of Nor- 
mandy, as any king reigning, or seeming to reign, in 
England, had been able to mould his subjects into a 
well-governed nation.” At this sweeping condemna- 
tion of the incapacity of the pure Teuton the friends 
ot the anarchic Celt may take heart of grace. This 
is only a historic bias, and, except for a few absurd 
pages at the end wherein he declares that when 
“ matters of great moment are laid before the House 
of Lords, the vote which it records may be regarded 
not only as the opinion of a particular body of living 
men, but also as the sentence which is given upon 
the Present by the Past,” one could hardly discover 
Mr. Pike's politics. But his detachment from recent 
history is carried so far that three-fourths of the 
book are occupied with medisval times, and that 
more recent events are rather chronicled than 
described. He assures us that it is a mere chance 
that his book appears at a time when the position 
of the House of Lords is the subject of political 
controversy, but one suspects that, under the advice 
of his publishers, he widened his title more than the 
scope of his book to catch the mere political reader. 

Taken, however, for what it is, the book is an 
excellent book, the fruit of much patient research, 
accurate in its minutest details, and yet well written 
and pleasant to read. It may not appeal to 
every “ general reader,” but every historical student, 
every lawyer who makes a pretence to sound educa- 
tion, and every antiquary will find it invaluable. 
And even among people who do not try to be learned 
there must be many who will find its quaint and out- 
of-the-way information interesting. How many, for 
instance, know that under 32 George IIL. chapter 63, 
sec. 12, no peer of Scotland is capable of being elected 
one of the sixteen representative peers, or of voting 
in the election of the sixteen, who has twice in any 
year been present at divine service in any Episcopal 
place of worship in which prayers were not offered 
for the King, his heirs and the successors, and for 
the Royal Family ? This provision still remains law, 
and is not, therefore, considered obsolete by the 
draftsmen of the Statute Law Revision Bill. 

The most general conclusion which one can draw 
from Mr. Pike's history is a very old one, but one 
which has never been supported before by such a 
strength of authority. The peerage was in its origin 
a matter of tenure, in an age when the tenure by 
military service was the only provision for national 
defence. Whether or not the Saxon Witan was an 
assembly mainly of persons holding administrative 
office or other wise men, the baronage or Parliament 
in the reign of Henry I. was a gathering of the 
foreigners who had conquered the land of England 
and held it by knight service. This was true of 
all ranks and titles. The earldom was an adminis- 
trative office, not strictly hereditary. It was not 
granted to anyone with a limitation to his heirs till 
the reign of Stephen. The succession to an earldom 
was at first qualified by the necessity that the heir 
should be girt with a sword by the King. In 
Henry III.’s reign we find it associated with an 
estate of inheritance in lands; and the title to the 
county of Chester in particular, in the sense of the 
lands and possessions of the earldom, was long re- 
garded as identical with the title to the earldom 
itself. The Earldoms of Gloucester and Hertford 
were settled by a settlement of the lands in the 
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reign of Edward I. So with the Earldom of Devon 
in the reign of Edward III., with the Earldom of 
Pembroke in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI., 
with the Earldom of Arundel in the reign of 
Henry VI. It was then an accepted opinion that 
there could not be an earldom without lands and 
their incidents of military service. Dukedoms were 
also in their origin associated with lands, and when 
the Black Prince was made Duke of Cornwall lands 
were inseparably attached to the dukedom. 

The connection of baronies with tenure is more 
familiar, and has even been the subject of inquiry by 
the Committee of Privileges during the present century 
in connection with the Berkeley peerage. The baron 
was at first the holder of a barony, and his title was 
a mere incident of his estate by which he held land 
on condition of military service. There was, even in 
Henry III.’s reign, no individual and personal title of 
baron, and when Mr. Redmond spoke of the Lords as 
the descendants of the men who wrung the Charter 
from John at Runnymede, he must have been un- 
aware that the barons at that time had not acquired 
the position of hereditary legislators. In Edward IIL.’s 
reign a baron could not prove his status without 
showing that he held by barony or part of a barony, 
but about that time the summons came to be re- 
garded asa favour, and in succeeding reigns the right 
toasummons became hereditary. But husbands were 
summoned to Parliament in respect of the lands, not 
of the dignities, of their wives, and even in Henry VI.’s 
reign the doctrine was not precise. Viscounts, alone 
among the orders of nobility, were first created by 
patent without any distinct connection with the 
holding of lands or the performance of military 
service. What, it may be asked, of bishops? They, 
too, were summoned only in virtue of their temporal 
possessions. Abbots and priors were summoned only 
as holding by barony, and excused when not so 
holding. In the reign of Richard II. the prelates 
defined their own claim to the peerage as holding by 
barony. After a struggle they had to be content 
with being acknowledged as Lords of Parliament 
without being peers, and the baronies in virtue of 
which they claimed to be peers are now vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This gradual change 
in the nature of the peerage puzzled even learned 
lawyers like Sir Matthew Hale in the reign of 
Charles II., as we know from the De La Warr case. 
By that time, as Mr. Pike well says, “the whole 
theory of tenure had been changed. Tenure by 
military service had been swept away by the men of 
the Commonwealth; and the men of the Restoration 
had followed their example. When tenure by mili- 
tary service was gone, barony by tenure had become 
an anachronism. ... From the historical point of 
view the most remarkable fact is that there is no 
judicial decision adverse to barony by tenure, until 
a statute had put an end to tenure by barony.” 
One may think it even more remarkable that a 
dignity and power, which in their origin were only 
founded on and associated with service, have been 
enjoyed for many centuries after the services were 
abolished by law. 

Mr. Pike also gives an interesting account of the 
privileges of the peerage, and reminds us that so 
recently as the reign of George 1V. the Duke of 
Newcastle exercised the right, which is said to belong 
to every peer, to be received in private audience by 
the Sovereign. It may be taken as a sign of their 
collective doom that individual lords ‘have ceased to 
enjoy these curious privileges. In his account of the 
struggle between Lords and Commons he is less 
satisfactory. He tells us little about the fight for 
the power of the purse which cannot be gleaned 
from Stubbs and Erskine May. We dealt with 
the whole subject not long ago, and may be 
excused from recapitulating the story. But the 
course taken in Henry IV.’s reign deserves a note. 
The dispute was then settled, not by resolution, or 
by statute, but by an “indemnity,” of which a 
memorial was, by the king’s command, entered on 
the roll of Parliament. He therein willed, granted, 





and declared, with the advice and consent of the 
Lords, that Lords or Commons might consult among 
themselves, but that neither should report to the 
king with respect to any supplies which had been 
granted by the Commons, and to which the Lords 
had agreed, until the Lords and Commons had come 
to an accord in the matter, and then only in the 
manner accustomed, i.e., by mouth of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

One of the curious points of which Mr. Pike 
incidentally reminds us is that Lord Salisbury’s Bill 
for the reform of the Lords in 1888 required that the 
Crown should, in a message to the House announcing 
the intention to appoint life peers, declare the 
special qualifications for which the appointment was 
to be made. Yet when Sir Wilfrid Lawson recently 
made a similar suggestion, it was regarded as a joke. 





AN OLIO. 


Tue Deserts or SouTHERN France. By S. Baring Gould, 
M.A. In2 vols. London: Methuen & Co, 


ANOTHER specimen of Mr. Gould’s organised and 
assiduous bookmaking ; much of it quite a degree— 
some of it several degrees—above scissors and paste, 
being from his own underground observation of a 
strange, interesting, and little-visited district of 
Southern France, now getting to be familiar, how- 
ever, through the work and works of M. E. A. Martel, 
upon whom Mr. Gould freely draws; some of the 
pictures of the vast deep caves and pot-holes being 
enough to affright. But the major part of this pair 
of volumes is an omnium gatherum frankly intended 
(i. 201, ii. 109) for those much-studied beings, “ the 
ordinary reader,’ his train-fellow, “the passing 
traveller, who does not desire to know too much,” 
and the faint-brained valetudinarian. Unto this 
last, by the way, the weight of the book (four 
pounds) is somewhat insupportable—Methuendum, 
in point of fact, to drop a fearful pun. The reason 
why is the heavy metallicising of the paper, to show 
up the numerous illustrations—many of which are 
turned out anyhow. 

If the reader be ordinary, the writing is (as the 
peasant says at this day, fifty miles out of town) 
‘‘terr’ble ornery ” too, and put together, as it comes, 
at the rate of a hunt; superficial smatterings of 
quasi-science for surface readers, and plenty of what 
the author says (i. 125) Pliny talked, and that is 
“nonsense.” The slipshod repetitional chapter on 
truffles is an instance of this; and the stock is always 
well watered—a great practical open-secret, it is 
true, in a “ popular” book; the faculty for which 
many better men ought, for their own pockets’ sake 
(but they never will), to learn from Mr. Gould. 

Though it may be like breaking a father-long- 
legs on a fly-wheel, we are bound to give a few 
nuggets from this ore. As to anthropology, we are 
told (i. 62) that twelve skeletons found under “a 
huge block of limestone, ranged in a circle, their 
feet inwards, and an iron chain which had apparently 
bound the twelve together,” like Don Quixote’s 
galley-slaves, were “clearly malefactors who had 
been executed near the scene of their crimes.” But, 
121 pp. later on, when this was forgotten, we are 
told that in the same place (if not the same spot), in 
a tumulus of the neolithic period, “was found a 
skeleton extended at full length, and round him 
outside were squatted a dozen skeletons in a ring, 
undoubtedly slaves slaughtered at the funeral.” It 
is we who venture to underline the two adverbs of 
dead certainty in this so-called science. 

Elsewhere (ii. 6) a crusade is called “an Oriental 


junket,” as though it had been a hot-cross-bun ; and 


we also learn about “ finds of hordes of iron instru- 
ments” (i, 220). Then we are given “Jin” thrice 
on one page—twice in a monstrous-learned note—as 
an Arabic word of the singular number, from the 
“Arabian Nights.” The French “dét,”’ a dowry 
(i. 75), and a river, “ the L’Ouysse” (79), arise from 
a tripping familiarity with that language, as the 
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conversion of “41,310 franes of modern French 
money” into £2,065 (ii. 170) shows mere want of 
familiarity with sums. But the manufactured term 
“subterposed” (i. 149) is clearly deliberate. The 
process can be followed thus: take the word “inter- 
posed” and consider it as formed from a preposition 
in and the rare verb “to terpose”; then substitute 
the preposition sub for in, and the “sweet and 
lovely” word subterposed is no longer an airy 
nothing. An alternative method is to think for a 
very brief moment of “ subterranean.” 

The best chapters historically are those on the 
routiers, the Hundred Years War,and the compagnies, 
had the materials not been inconsistently shovelled 
together in a hurry. The author has got hold of 
some books not generally known, even to well- 
read Frenchmen, such as Chérest’s most undigested 
“ Archiprétre”; but there are several others still 
beyond his ken. All this is almost virgin forest to 
the English reader, and we have noted with pleasure 
a really valuable remark (in another chapter): that 
the French wars of religion in the sixteenth century 
were but a recrudescence of the wars of the Hundred 
Years, of the lawlessness which had animated the 
captains of the Free Companies ; the leaders in both 
periods showing a similar versatility, and shifting 
from side to side, as it served their selfish ends. 

If this be the author’s own (amid so many bor- 
rowed plumes), it is a feather he may be proud to 
wear; and we shall add thereto that “the atrocious 
massacre of St. Bartholomew,” which was just the 
biggest one of many on both sides, will never be 
fairly understood until some conscientious hard- 
workman compiles a minute debtor and creditor 
account of all the atrocities of the Huguenots and of 
the Catholics (chiefly in the south and south-west) 
which preceded that battue. It would not at all 
surprise some impartial archivists to find that the 
balance comes out heavily in the Huguenots’ favour, 
and that the St. Bartholomew was a making up for 
lost scores, and scarcely got the account even and 
quit. 

We must thank Mr. Gould for some instruction 
and much amusement, and we have no doubt what- 
ever that his chosen, but numerous, public will 
hasten to do likewise. 


THE BASES OF THE SEMITE FAITHS. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SemitEs. (The Fundamental In- 
stitutions.) By the late W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New 
Edition, revised throughout by the Author. London: 
A. & C. Black. 


THis is a book to be received at once with gratitude 
and regret—with gratitude for the light it sheds on 
some of our weightiest historical problems, with 
regret that the mind to which we owe it can give us 
no more. Its revision was one of the last occupations 
of the gifted author, and to read it as now revised is 
to feel as if we are once more in his presence, yet as a 
presence that is real to imagination because dear to 
memory. This generation has had no more brilliant 
or devoted scholar than William Robertson Smith, 
and we cannot turn over these pages—so ripe, so 
lucid, so large in their outlook, so scientific in their 
methods, so distinguished by the accuracy which 
belongs to the very nature of the man born to 
be a scholar, and by the blended analysis and 
construction of the philosophic mind—without feel- 
ing how much we lost in losing him. When 
we think of what he accomplished during his 
comparatively brief life in the field he made 
peculiarly his own, we are filled with wonder; but 
when we consider how much he left undone of what 
he contemplated doing, we are overwhelmed with 
regret. 

It seems but yesterday, though we are re- 
moved from it by almost a quarter of a century, 
since he began his work in the Church he loved 
and hoped to be allowed to serve, and we re- 





member him as he seemed then—vivid, vivacious, 
eager of look, swift of speech, rapid in argument 
—with academic distinctions that by no means 
expressed the promise and the genius that were in 
him, full of a passionate enthusiasm for all kinds of 
knowledge; able, as it seemed, with equal ease to 
excel in science, in philology, in philosophy, in 
theology ; at home in literature, current and classical ; 
versed in Goethe, familiar with Heine, ready to deal 
with the physics of Hegel and the metaphysics of 
Tyndall, and never touching anything as a tyro, but 
always as one who knew. But with all his intel- 
lectual sympathies and enthusiasms, and his rare 
mastery in many fields of knowledge, he was little 
skilled in the ways of men, especially those who 
were slow of thought and tenacious of tradition— 
the men whose beliefs are rooted in feeling. He had 
the unconscious courage of the single-minded, and 
what had come to him in the study he was ready to 
proclaim on the house-top. And thus, when the fine 
discrimination of the then editor of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” put the article “ Bible” into his 
hands, the opportunity he needed came. Perhaps the 
opportunity came too early to be altogether felicitous, 
though to such a man as he was it could not have been 
long delayed. He wrote the article like the clear 
and pure-minded scholar he was, believing that there 
was danger in masked conclusions, but safety in 
frankness and freedom. This is not the place to 
tell the story of what followed. He suffered, 
and so did his Church. That Church had no 
more loyal son, and, in the true sense, no more 
conservative teacher. Men who thought that the 
Higher Criticism had no function save the dis- 
solution of theology were perplexed by the ap- 
pearance of a man who was all the more a strenuous 
and conservative theologian that he was an en- 
lightened and liberal critic. His position bewildered 
men without quite as much as it confused men within 
the Church ; but amid all the bewilderment and con- 
fusion his mind never ceased to be positive and lucid. 
The ecclesiastical controversies that followed proved 
that he was no less capable as a lawyer than as a 
scholar. His successive apologies were marvels of 
intellectual dexterity, and did much to disentangle 
the relations of doctrine and criticism, especially by 
showing how a creed could define the one without 
fettering the other. Once the transitory incidents of 
the controversy have been forgotten, it may be found 
that principles of permanent value—thanks, in great 
part, to the genius of Smith—emerged and received 
clear expression, if not rightful recognition. In the 
immediate issue he seemed to suffer defeat, but in 
reality what came was a call into a wider and more 
fruitful field of work, for the cessation of his teach- 
ing function within his own Church allowed him to 
turn his face southward, and to find a congenial 
home in Cambridge. There he pursued his work 
under happier and less troubled conditions, though 
his days were, alas! all too short for the work he had 
it in him to do. Yet even then, under those more 
favourable conditions, he had to carry on a conflict 
which required more courage than he had needed 
while he continued upon the troubled platform of 
ecclesiastical controversy, for the insidious foe which 
lurked in his own constitution began soon to appear ; 
but, with the bravery of a man that never knew fear, 
he did valiant battle against this enemy, and per- 
formed enough work of the highest quality to satisfy 
the ambition of half a dozen men. One who had 
known him well in Cambridge said the other day 
that of all the distinguished men he had ever known 
Smith was the ablest. That is an old judgment 
concerning him, and it but ill expresses what the 
men who knew him in his early days believed and 
expected of him if his strength should only be equal 
to his possibilities. 

But this strain of reminiscence has carried us far 
from the book which lies before us, with lines in it 
traced by his failing, yet firm and courageous, hand. 
Full and careful as it is, it yet remains a fragment— 
a section from a whole that will now never be 
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completed. What he proposed to do he thus himself 
states :— 


“In the first course of lectures I hoped to cover the whole 
field of practical religious institutions. In the second I proposed 
to myself to discuss the nature and origin of the gods of Semitic 
heathenism, their relations to one another, the myths that sur- 
round them, and the whole subject of religious belief, so far as 
it is not directly involved in the observances of daily religious 
life. The third winter would thus have been left free for an 
examination of the part which Semitic religion has played in 
universal history and its influence on the general progress of 
humanity, whether in virtue of the early contact of Semitic 
faiths with other systems of antique religion or—what is more 
important—in virtue of the influence, both positive and negative, 
that the common type of Semitic religion has exercised on the 
formulas and structure of the great monotheistic faiths that 
have gone forth from Semitie lands. But the first division of 
the subject has grown under my hands, and I find that it will 
not be possible in a single winter to cover the whole field of 
religious institutions in a way at all adequate to the fundamental 
importance of this part of the inquiry.” 


It is only therefore a single division of even 
the first part of this great scheme which is here 
carried out, but even this is enough to show 
what the whole he could have made would have 
been. His general conception is even more remark- 
able than his particular method and conclusions. 
The work is a sort of prolegomenon to the interpre- 
tation of the great Semitic faiths, or, as it were, a 
comparative history of ancient forms as preliminary 
to the study of living organisms or organisations. 
It deals, one may say, with the nature that under- 
lies history and determines it. It is characteristic 
of Smith that he proceeds by the way of analysis and 
induction rather than of thesis and deduction. He 
does not, like Renan, assume and describe the differ- 
ences of Semitic and Aryan nature, using them asa sort 
of dialectical framework for a philosophy of history. 
He suspects all such @ priori methods, and seeks the 
affinities rather than the antitheses of ancient faiths. 
The human nature that is common to all is not only 
broader, but also more potent than is the nature of 
any special family or tribe. There was a wonderful 
fascination in Renan’s graphic characterisations. 
They simplified everything, and made history read 
as if it were a field on which specially-trained 
protagonists contended for our latter-day edification 
and amusement. But Smith carefully took the 
scattered features as they lay before him in philo- 
logy, archwology, ritual, and institution, and by a 
process of comparison endeavoured to elicit at once 
their meaning and their function. He emphasises 
the fact that three great historical religions issued 
from the land and race of the Semites, and attempts 
to discover what in the prehistoric and heathen 
period were the ideas that preceded, and in a manner 
made possible and determined the being of these 
religions. In accordance with his plan, this book is 
concerned with institutions, and he emphasises the 
fact that while the thing that most strikes us in ethnic 
religions is belief, the things that most govern the 
people are their institutions and customs. Mythology 
is not primary, but secondary ; explanatory, rather 
than creative, of ritual and custom. Hence the 
earliest and most conservative elements of religion 
are institutions. They exist unchanged, whilst 
mythology is ever changing. Of course, this does 
not mean that institutions can be without ideas; 
custom as much as myth, ritual as much as legend, 
is a creation of mind. The really vital thing is 
finding the idea in the institution and through it, 
rather than dealing with the institution as an end 
in itself. 

Some of the most interesting chapters or para- 
graphs in this book are occupied with the notions or 
conceptions of the primitive mind—the relation of 
the gods to nature and nature tothe gods, and both 
to man. To Smith the institutions of religion were 
rooted in kinship; man and nature and deity were 
akin, and customs more or less expressed and per- 
petuated this sense of kinsbip; it sanctified the 
family or clan, the home where it lived, the symbols 
it employed, the rites it observed, the institutions it 





founded. Perhaps the most interesting of all dis- 
cussions in this volume are those which explain 
sacrifice as a common meal in which the gods and the 
men sit down and partake together. The theory’has 
much to commend it, and is certainly the most scientific 
explanation which we have as yet in our possession 
of customs co-extensive with religion. It is the more 
significant that it makes elements which, in certain 
hands, seem the darkest features in even the brighter 
and more cultivated faiths capable at once of rational 
and natural explanation. It enables us to see how 
what expressed nearness to deity when mind was 
simple came to express distance when mind grew 
more perplexed, and how, as ethical instincts de- 
veloped, what had once been simple custom became 
full of a new and far-reaching significance bridging 
over the gulf which had opened between gods and 
men. But into these recondite problems this is not 
the place to enter. Here we simply wish to express our 
gratitude to Mr. Sutherland Black for his loving care 
over this new edition, and to express the hope that 
from among the scattered and fragmentary papers 
and writings of Robertson Smith much may yet be 
rescued that will help to keep alive his memory and 
show that he still lives among us not as a name of 
unrealised possibilities, but in real and solid achieve- 
ments. 


TWO BOOKS OF SPORT. 


Srr Victor Brooke, SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. A 
Memoir of his Life and Extracts from his Letters and 


Journals. Edited by Oscar Leslie Stephen. London: 
John Murray. 
INcIDENT OF FOREIGN Sport AND TRAVEL. By Colonel 


Pollok. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Str Victor BROOKE was an Irish gentleman of good 
family and a comfortable estate. He was a tender 
and affectionate husband and father, an excellent 
landlord, a good friend, and a keen sportsman. Al- 
together, a quite admirable character, a man whose 
memory his relatives and friends may well cherish 
with pride and affection. But is there to be no end 
to the making of books, the writing of memoirs and 
biographies? ‘“ Printed for private circulation,” this 
volume would have been above and beyond criticism ; 
but when it is added to the torrential downpour of 
books which is for ever falling on the heads of the 
reading public, it becomes permissible to ask, What 
excuse is there for its existence? We would fain 
believe that there have been hundreds of English, 
Scottish, and Irish gentlemen of whom it may be 
said that in the varicus relations of life they were 
as admirable as was Mr. Oscar Stephen's friend ; but 
they have been spared the posthumous honours of a 
biography. Nor can it be pleaded that it was Sir 
Victor Brooke’s eminence as a naturalist which 
entitled him to special treatment. He was a sports- 
man of the best type, finding a keener pleasure in 
observing the habits of wild creatures than in the 
mere slaying of them ; but his activity as a scientific 
student of zoology was confined to a period of ten 
years, during which he contributed a number of 
papers to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
He did, it is true, as Sir William Flower tells us, 
collect materials “for an exhaustive monograph on 
the antelope, sheep, and goats.” But the work was 
interrupted and never completed, and the manu- 
scripts he left behind him, while they bear witness 
to his great industry, cannot be published “ with 
any advantage,” owing to “their fragmentary con- 
dition and the length of time that has elapsed since 
they were written.” But whatever the justification 
for the existence of the book may be, here it is in 
fact, and as a record of sport in many parts of the 
world it is not without interest. Sir Victor Brooke 
was brought up in a sporting country; before he 
came of age he was shooting big game in Southern 
India; he hunted mouffion in Sardinia, wolves in the 
Apennines and on the desert at Cairo, izards, bears, 
and bouquetin in the Pyrenees. From India he 
brought back an elephant tusk eight feet long and 
numerous other trophies for the ancestral halls. 
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The accounts of his shooting adventures are told by 
means of extracts from his journals or from letters 
to relatives at home, and they have a freshness and 
a spontaneity that bear witness to the high spirits 
of the young sportsman, and lend a certain charm to 
the narrative. 

Colonel Pollok is a mighty hunter, but he has a 
supreme contempt for dates. Doubtless it is a 
matter of no very great importance when this or 
that elephant was killed, but it must be a little 
bewildering even to the sporting mind to be con- 
stantly called on to hop about from one part of the 
world to another—now in Burma, now in Assam, now 
in East Africa, now on the Niger, back again to Burma, 
and then to the Azores, having made numerous 
casual calls en route—without ever a finger-post to 
indicate either the line of march or the period of his 
very active career to which the narrator is asking 
our attention. Colonel Pollok has called his book 
“Incidents of Sport and Travel,’ but, as a matter of 
fact, the travel is entirely subordinate to the sport, 
and of sporting incident there is no lack. Not all 
the incidents are drawn from Colonel Pollok’s 
personal experience, though they are all told in the 
first person, and there is nothing to distinguish 
between the author and the “ men in whose veracity 
every reliance could be placed” whom he has laid 
under contribution. It is only in a farewell word 
that this confession of indebtedness is made, and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the average man will, 
we imagine, have a momentary feeling that the 
author has scarcely “played fair” in reserving for 
a postcript what ought surely to have found a place 
in the preface. However, putting on one side these 
not very important considerations, it may freely be 
admitted that Colonel Pollok has given us one of 
the best books of sport published in recent years. 
He has been a shikaree from his youth upwards, 
and has shot at and killed most living things which 
it is lawful to shoot. As a lad of six he was allowed 
to sit on the back seat of his father’s howdah, and 
graduated in sport under competent guidance as 
soon as he could hold a gun. When barely of age 
he was sent to a province teeming with game, where 
he was first on the field. He was, as he tells us him- 
self, “for twenty-one years in the best sporting 
countries under our rule; he had under him vast 
districts. His work lay in surveying and laying out 
roads, which enabled him to travel over virgin forests 
and jungles. He had numerous elephants; he was 
not only young, but had the constitution of a buffalo, 
ample means, and had shooting and hunting on the 
brain.” With all these advantages, it is little wonder 
that, in the fulness of his days, Colonel Pollok should 
have a wonderful budget of adventures to unfold; 
and it is curious to note that, having tried every 
kind of sport in the world, he unhesitatingly gives 
the palm to hog-hunting —“pig-sticking,’ as the 
junior subaltern delights to call it. ‘“ Nothing,” 
Colonel Pollok exclaims, “approaches this princely 
pleasure, for in it there is good fellowship, emulation 
for first spear, a dangerous foe to contend with, and 
every variety of ground to ride over ; and, as the old 
song says— 

“* Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
A firm hand and eagle eye, doth he require 
Who would aspire to see the wild boar die.’ 


It need scarcely be said that, as a sportsman, Colonel 
Pollok is as much interested in observing the habits 
of the fere nature as in circumventing them, and 
scattered throughout the narrative of his expeditions 
are many shrewd observations on the manners and 
customs of wild beasts. It was in India and Burma 
that the greater part of Colonel! Pollok’s sporting life 
Was spent, and some of his best stories relate to our 
great Eastern dependency. In particular there is an 
account of his ridding a village of a plague of man- 
eating panthers, which is quite the most ghastly and 
entrancingly horrible story of its kind we ever re- 
member to have come across. Fifteen panthers was 
the bag, and round their lair no less than twenty- 
seven human skulls were collected. The gruesome 


” 





creatures had driven an entire village to move its 
quarters, the terrified inhabitants believing that a 
“ shitan” was carrying off their relatives night after 
night. The feat of the young Englishman in, single- 
handed, clearing out these loathsome beasts no doubt 
lives to this day in village tradition ; and it is not 
difficult to believe that feats of this kind have their 
influence in maintaining the British Raj in India. 
It would be a terrible disappointment to learn that 
this is one of the stories which Colonel Pollok has 
borrowed from another man—be he ever so vera- 
cious. It is pleasanter to think that Colonel Pollok 
is himself the hero of the adventure. 





THE QUAKER POET. 


LiFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By 
Samuel T. Pickard. In 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


“]T NEVER rise from any of your poems without 
feeling the refreshment of their free and sweet 
atmosphere. I may find more perfume in one than 
in another—-as one does in passing from one flowery 
field into the next. I may find more careful plant- 
ing in this or in that, as in different garden beds, 
but there is always the morning air of a soul that 
breathes freely, and always the fragrance of a loving 
spirit.” So wrote the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table” to John Greenleaf Whittier, giving, in a 
characteristically happy manner, an indication of 
the marked qualities of the Quaker poet’s work. To 
read much of Whittier’s poetry is assuredly to 
enjoy “the morning air of a soul that breathes 
freely and always the fragrance of a loving spirit.” 
To know the poet through his writings is to havea 
feeling of friendship and affection for him in a 
degree only less intimate than that with which we 
regard Oliver Wendell Holmes himself. 

The life and letters of such a man would seem to 
promise an unusual literary treat; and yet after 
perusing these handsome volumes we lay them down, 
we are compelled to admit it, with a distinct feeling 
of disappointment. The work has been prepared, it 
may be at once acknowledged, with loving carefulness 
and conscientiousness, but it fails to take rank as 
a distinctive piece of biography. From a literary 
point of view, indeed, Mr. Pickard’s performance is 
less satisfactory than some of the earlier and briefer 
biographies of Whittier, yet we have in it a work 
which is full of information and which, undertaken 
with the poet’s own sanction and assistance, is likely, 
with all its imperfections, long to remain as the 
authentic Life. The materials at command afforded 
an opportunity for a really good biography, and we 
regret to have to say that we have not got it. Mr. 
Pickard has made liberal use of the correspondence 
and other materials placed at his disposal, but has 
not been sufficiently discriminating in using them, 
and he has not skilfully woven them together into a 
harmonious whole. The work lacks that indescribable 
charm of unity, of personal warmth, which makes us, 
for the time being, not so much readers of the history 
of a life as witnesses of the very life itself. What 
we read here has too much in it of a dry record of 
dates of meetings, and of titles of poems which 
would have been better relegated to the biblio- 
graphy. There is a lack of literary finish, of any 
attempt to present the materials as they might have 
been presented, “palpitating with actuality,” by a 
more experienced or an abler biographer. 

The interest inherent in the subject-matter of these 
volumes is such, however, that they must be read by 
all true lovers of the poet, and by all who study the 
history of the cause which he courageously cham- 
pioned during a long and bitter struggle. The facts 
of Whittier’s life are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. From the humblest surroundings he emerged 
as a skilful organiser, a ready and eloquent pamphle- 
teer, and, more than all, a sweet and original singer 
of innumerable noble poems racy of the soil. His 
early ambition was all for a political career—indeed, 
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in the earlier years of his manhood, he was concerned 
in many political enterprises as editor, as delegate, 
and in other ways. Then came the time when he 
cast aside his ambition, joined himself with William 
Lloyd Garrison and devoted his whole energies to 
the unpopular anti-slavery cause. It is curious to 
read of the fierce energy with which the warm- 
hearted Quaker, despite his nervous poetic tempera- 
ment, threw himself into one of the bitterest and 
most prolonged struggles of modern times. As a 
fighter in the cause of humanity, Whittier deserves 
cordial recognition ; he is acknowledged by all asa 
potent force in the Abolition crusade, but it is as a 
poet—as the singer of some of the finest lyrics in the 
whole body of American poetry—that he chiefly 
claims a place in our affections. As a reformer, he 
belongs to the history of a great movement; as a 
poet, he belongs to us now and always. 

As a poet, Whittier occupies—and is likely long 
to do so—a prominent place among his countrymen 
as one of those writers whose works seem most 
indigenous to the New World. He has fancy, and 
that turn of mind which American writers have so 
well developed, of combining shrewd common-sense 
with imagination and humour—of oscillating between 
the truest pathos and the most playful fun. He is 
more often severely, strenuously simple, direct and 
emphatic, and at times keenly sarcastic, and yet, as 
he sang of Burns— 


“ Through all his tuneful art, how strong 
The human feeling gushes.” 


Few other Transatlantic poets have possessed so rich a 
lyrical gift. His keen sympathies with all who 
suffered, his ready recognition of anything noble, and 
his righteous indignation at anything ignoble, burn 
on every page of the rich volume containing his 
collected poems, and are evident throughout the 
many letters quoted in Mr. Pickard’s biography. His 
power of writing picturesque description is evidenced 
again and again in many pieces long and short; his 
personal and memorial verses are among the most 
successful of their kind; his ballads, “* Maud Muller,” 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” “The Angels of Buena Vista,” 
aud several more, possess a simple directness of 
thought and diction which secured, and will main- 
tain for them, a special place in the popular affection. 
Whittier did not gauge well the tendency of the 
time when he urged a correspondent to write a long 
poem, saying “the truth is the small craft of poetry 
in which we have indulged ourselves, is not fitted 
for the voyage of immortality.” Certainly, of his 
own works, the shorter pieces are assured of a longer 
immortality—if the bull be admissible—than his 
more ambitious poems. 

Lowell, in his “ Fable for Critics "—which embodies 
so very much of really sensible criticism in its “ care- 
less, slipshod rhyme "—spoke of Whittier as of one 


, 


“ Whose swelling and vehement heart 
Strains the strait-breasted drab of the Quaker apart, 
And reveals the live Man, still supreme and erect, 
Underneath the bemummying wrappers of sect.’ 


Whittier assuredly did “strain the strait-breasted 
drab,” for surely no sectarian was ever freer of the 
“bemummying wrappers of sect.” His liberality of 
thought—familiar to all who know his poetry—is 
manifested frequently throughout his letters given 
in these volumes. Writing at the time of the great 
Puseyite controversy, he gave something of a fore- 
taste of the teaching of Tolstoy in the following 
passage : 

“ T have a strong faith---it seems almost like propheey—that 
the result will be, ere the lapse of two centuries, a complete and 
permanent change in the entire Christian world. Weary and 
disgusted with shams aud shadows, with the effort to believe a 
few miserahle worms of the dust the sole dispensers of Heaven’s 
salvation, men will awake to the simple beauty of practical 
Christianity. Love will take the place of fast, penance, long 
prayers, and heathenish sacrifices; altar, Church, priest, and 
ritual will pass away.” 


The many letters contained in these volumes will 
be found, in the main, delightful reading; they cover 





a wide range of subjects, and, whether dealing with 
politics, ethics, or literature, Whittier always proves 
himself a sane thinker and a charming correspondent 
—stimulating and entertaining. 





FICTION, 


Sueep orn Goats? By Valentine Delle. In 3 vols. London 


Fisher Unwin. 
PHANTASMS. Original stories illustrating posthumous per- 
sonality and character. By Wirt Gerrare. London: The 
Roxburghe Press. 
BEHIND AN Eastern VEIL. By C. J. Wills. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood & Sons. 
WitHout Respect or PERSONS. 


By Colin Middleton. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


“SHEEP OR GoATs” is a work that carries us back 
to a healthier epoch in British fiction than that 
through which we are now passing. It is a very long 
story—perhaps too long—-and the author favours us 
with disquisitions on many serious subjects that 
hardly fit in with the narrative itself. But, when 
we have said this, we have exhausted our unfavour- 
able comments upon what is certainly a striking and 
remarkable piece of work. The story is that of two 
youths who are brought together in boyhood under 
romantic circumstances, and between whom an 
affection such as rarely exists between men endures 
until the inevitable moment when a _ treacherous 
woman comes between them. Willie Heatherley 
has saved the life of Bertram St. Quentin, the heir 
to the earldom of Northminster, in a terrible storm 
at sea in which the yacht of Bertram’s father is lost. 
There is a great difference in station and wealth 
between the two lads, for whilst Bertram is both the 
heir to an ancient title and the actual owner of 
large estates, Willie is only the child of a naval 
officer who commands a coastguard station, and who 
is a victim to dipsomania. But no difference of 
position affects the devotion of the ardent and im- 
pressionable Bertram for the tender and thoughtful 
son of the coastguard officer. The two boys are 
brought up together, mainly because Bertram, after 
his father’s death, absolutely refuses to be separated 
from his friend, and Jonathan and David themselves 
could not have lived in closer unity. But there is a 
cloud hanging over Bertram’'s lot, brilliant as it 
appears to be. In the portrait-gallery in his ances- 
tral home there is a lovely painting of a boy by 
Gainsborough, and this boy is known in the family 
history as “the wicked earl.” Despite his beauty, 
he was treachery and selfishness incarnate, betraying 
every man and every woman who had dared to trust 
him. Now Bertram St. Quentin is the living image 
of the wicked earl, and a great fear fills his young 
heart lest he too, as he grows up, should acquire the 
evil reputation of his ancestor. The story is the 
story of his struggles against this fate, and, alas, 
of his defeats in that struggle. The temperament he 
has inherited is too strong for his sense of virtue and 
even for his love. To see a beautiful woman is with 
him to covet her, and to covet is to obtain. And so 
it comes to pass that one day, when he and Willie, 
having passed with unchanged love through manifold 
vicissitudes, are alone in a mountain peak in Switzer- 
land, an accident reveals to the latter the cruel 
treachery of the man whose life he had saved. The 
accident is in the form of a letter, addressed by 
Willie’s promised wife to Bertram; a letter which 
leaves no doubt as to what their relations have 
been, and which makes it clear that the woman 
has never had the slightest love for Willie. This 
is the climax of the story, but there are succeed- 
ing chapters in which we learn how Bertram St. 
Quentin expiated his fault, and atoned for his 
treachery to his friend. The story is told with great 
power, and, if we except the occasional discussions on 
abstract questions to which we have referred, with 
an ever-growing hold cn the interest and the 
sympathy of the reader. The author has a keen 
sense of humour—not of the New Humour, we are 
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glad to say—and some of the characters to whom we 
are introduced are delightful in their quaintness. 
There are many exciting episodes in the tale, and 
they are related with great spirit and vigour, whilst 
the knowledge of provincial life in many different 
aspects which is revealed in these pages is remark- 
able. The book, as a whole, may be commended as a 
satisfactory piece of sound work, to be valued not 
only for itself, but for the promise that it gives of 
further achievements in the future. 

“ Phantasms” is the first volume of a new series of 
tales, and a new “new series” seems to appear once 
aweek. Thisis the “time-limit” series, and the mean- 
ing of the “time-limit” is that only one edition of each 
work will be published, and that the present volume 
will not be obtainable of the publishers after the 
3lst of March next. The intention, we presume, is 
to cause a rush of readers for each successive volume 
as it appears. Those who make haste to purchase 
“ Phantasms” will undoubtedly get something for 
their money in the shape of as gruesome a collection 
of ghost stories as we have met with for a long time. 

iverybody in this volume is haunted, and in every 
single case the ghost is connected with some hideous 
crime. ‘“ Mysterious Maisie” takes the first place in 
this gallery of the weird and the horrible. It is not 
a pleasant story; it leaves a distinctly bad taste in 
the mouth, but it is unquestionably powerful enough 
to affect the nerves of any ordinary reader. Every 
man to his taste. There are, no doubt, those to 
whom a book like “Phantasms” will appeal, but 
for our own part we trust that the next volume of 
this particular series will not be quite so gruesome 
in its character. 

“Behind an Eastern Veil” is, we presume, a work 
of fiction, but the local colour which abounds in the 
book, and the minute descriptions of scenes of 
Persian family life that are provided by the author, 
give the volume something more than a fictitious 
interest. The story purports to be that of a young 
English girl who joins her father in Persia, and is 
initiated into the mysteries of life in the harem. 
The intrigues, jealousies, and dulness of that life 
are faithfully reproduced in these pages, which are 


‘ manifestly written by someone who has had an 


opportunity of acquiring extensive knowledge of 
the realities of Persian life. The chief interest of 
the book is not in the story, though that is by 
no means devoid of merit, but in this faithful 
representation of a side of life with which Western 
readers have but a slight acquaintance. The obvious 
reflection which the perusal of such a book suggests 
is that human nature is very much the same every- 
where and under all possible conditions. There is just 
as much of kindness and goodness within the walls 
of an Eastern harem as one may expect to find in an 
average house in Mayfair. But, if human nature is 
the same there as it is here, its varied emotions find 
expression in more violent actidns than are in fashion 
in the West. When a man quarrels with his friend, 
he kills him instead of cutting him, and in conjugal 
relationships the cord takes the place of the decree 
nisi. We have plenty of violent action in “ Behind 
an Eastern Veil,” and the volume is one which will 
be read with interest and amusement by all who 
take it up. 

“Without Respect of Persons” is a story of 
distinct merit, marred by the unhappy determina- 
tion of the author to pose in the character of an 
amateur Providence. His purpose has, apparently, 
been to convince his readers that there is a literal 
significance in the old doctrine of “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” So he first of all tells us 
a really charming love-story, in which Bertram 
Forbes, a young Scotch gentleman of honour and 
repute, is most happily married to Miss Lettice 
O'Rourke, and then wantonly destroys the happiness 
of both by causing Mrs. Forbes to fall a victim to an 
accident, which is due to the sudden appearance of a 
child in a red cloak at a time when the unfortunate 
lady is riding along a country road on a spirited 
horse. The child in the red cloak is the daughter of 





Forbes by a servant-maid, with whom in his early 
youth he had a brief liaison, and Mr. Middleton 
evidently feels that he has legitimately introduced 
“the long arm of coincidence” in order to prove 
that sin never goes unpunished. He is not satisfied, 
however, with making Mrs. Forbes a helpless and 
hopeless cripple as the direct result of her husband's 
early folly. Something more than mere moral torture 
must be allotted to the latter before his expiation is 
complete, and so the story winds up with a very 
dismal and excessively morbid tragedy, all for the 
purpose of showing how certain and how terrible is 
the retribution which falls upon the sinner. When 
Mr. Colin Middleton next writes a story, we sincerely 
trust, both for his own sake and that of his readers, 
that he will carefully exclude anything in the shape 
of an obvious moral from it. If he will do this he 
will probably give us a very charming tale, but he 
overtaxes his strength in a way that is almost gro- 
tesque when he essays to wield the tremendous forces 
that lie beyond the ken and beyond the touch of 
human nature. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE cynic and the sentimentalist may both find something to 
their mind in Baron Malortie’s latest reminiscences. The book 
bears a free-and-easy title, ‘Here, There, and Everywhere,” 
which suits its contents admirably, for they are, in truth, of a 
random and discursive character, ard are not burdened with the 
sense of responsibility. European notabilities past and present 
jostle one another in these racy pages, many of which are filled 
with sparkling gossip of a more or less reliable kind. It oc- 
casionally happens that the Baron’s anecdotes tax credulity, but 
his recollections of many men and many cities seldom lack either 
— or piquancy. There is no dearth of amusement in the 
00k in spite of the sudden intrusion of strong prejudices or 
weak sneers. The Baron has no love for Thiers, whom he 
rather grandiloquently styles the “ Warwick of the Second 
Empire.” He declares that, next to Prince Bismarck, the 
French statesman was the most implacable man he ever en- 
countered. He shares the view that the “relentless emmity of 
Thiers against Napoleon III. was entirely due to his mistaken 
estimate of the future Emperor, and to his spite at finding 
himself in the cold, thanks to his own blundering error of 
judgment.” There is a pen-and-ink portrait in the book of 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, which does justice to the remarkable 
qualities of one of the most enlighteved prelates of the Catholic 
Church in the nineteenth century. The Mexican experiences of 
Baron Malortie supply him with some of the most dramatic 
incidents described in this odd medley of fact and fiction. It is 
the kind of book with which to while away an idle hour. 

We took up the volume entitled “ The Training of Girls for 
Work ” without expectation, and with the suspicion that we were 
about to be bored with well-intentioned twaddle. The opening 
page contained so much frank common-sense and struck so in- 
telligent a keynote that. re-assured, we read on, and found its 
promise amply redeemed. Miss Barnett has a message for the 
modern girl, and also for that sometimes frivolous and some- 
times desperately earnest personage the modern girl’s mother. 
It is a weighty message, and one which touches life at many 
angles and with bold recognition of purely contemporary 
problems, as well as of problems which are almost as old as 
the hills. It is delivered with tact and judgment no less 
than with sympathy and insight. Books on the training of 
girls generally miss their mark: they deal with impossible 
young creatures, or else insist on impossible conditions, and, 
in consequence, no one reads them except some old maid in search 
of confirmation of her stereotyped opinions. This is the book 
that the young maids will read ia spite of its alarming title. Its 
vision of life is generous ; its counsels are practical ; it takes into 
ample account individual character and the foree of eireum- 
stances. Miss Barnett modestly terms it on the title-page an 
“expression of opinions.” We prefer to describe it as a wise 
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and vivacious statement of clean-cut convictions gathered by one 
who asks, on the final page—‘“ What are we all but children 
spelling out hard lessons ; and some are a little nearer than the 
rest to the end of the book of this present life ? ” 

We are not surprised to find that Mr. Burdett’s practical 
manual, “ Helps in Sickness and to Health,” has gone into a 
new edition. It is one of the best books of reference of the 
elementary order with which we are acquainted, and is full of 
— information of a reliable and useful kind. Questions 
relating to the care of the health of the household are discussed 
with clearness and knowledge, and many valuable hints are given 
for the treatment of the sick. The internal arrangements of the 
house are discussed, and the statements which Mr. Burdett 
makes about the ventilation, light, and warmth of rooms are 
eminently sensible. A list of health-resorts is given, and many 
directions are added for the guidance of those who have the 
eare of invalids. The book contains a few excellent diagrams 
and a good index. 

As usual, “The Year's Art” contains so many portraits 
and thumb-nail reproductions of pictures that its pages possess 
attractions of a kind denied to more prosaic works of reference. 
A characteristic portrait of Mr. Whistler—from a dry-point 
sketch by Mr. Mortimer Menpes—forms the frontispiece, and 
other men of light and leading in the studios figure in the book 
only less prominently. This is the sixteenth annual issue of “ The 
Year's Art,” and Mr. A. C. Carter may fairly be congratulated 
on the range and quality of this concise epitome of men and 
movements, societies and schemes, which represent in the modern 
world all that pertains to painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
“The Year's Art’ deserves the welcome which doubtless it 
will win from artists, dealers, and that great crowd which flocks 
to the Academy and other galleries year by year in May and 
June to see the pictures. 

Messrs. Blackie have just added to their singularly cheap 
and equally well-chosen “School and Home Library” a book 
which, it is sometimes claimed, was the first to raise natural 
history into the region of literature—W hite’s Selborne. It belongs 
to the eategory of books which it is an impertinence to praise. 
It stands on the shelf near the ** Compleat Angler,” and is as 
full of shrewd observation, and breathes much of the same gentle 
philosophy. Gilbert White immortalised himself by this per- 
formance, and his “ Natural History of Selborne” has the 
vitality of an English classic. This cheap edition ought to make 
the book familiar in thousands of village homes. 

Amongst the books which the close of the year has brought 
us is the eighth volume of the Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society and volume thirteen of the Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club. Amongst the chief contents of the 
former is Major Hume’s fascinating description of “ Antonio 
Perez in Exile,” and Mr. Raymond Beazley’s lucid account of the 
Colonial Empire of the Portuguese at the death of that remark- 
able pioneer of Western ideas in the East, Albuquerque. Mr. 
Edgar Powell also traces in the same volume the proceedings 
in Suffolk during the Peasants’ Rising towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. The Manchester Literary Club was founded 
about thirty years ago, and its meetings are held every Monday 
evening from October to March. The range of its discussions 
will be seen at a glance when we add that the present volume 
contains essays on Izaak Walton and Gilbert White, Mazzini and 
Haydn, Gaelic poetry and Celtic folk-lore, Cortés and Monte- 
zuma, Richard Hakluyt and Elizabethan seamen, Carthage in 
the Old World and the Rocky Mountains in the New, and criti- 
cisms of Coleridgeand Whittier. Many of thepapers publishedin 
this volume are marked by keen insight and considerable inde- 
pendence of judgment, as well as freshness of literary treatment. 
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